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ABBOTT : 


BY.;-s OHN PEEL 


One of the most frequently made (and 
seldom fulfilled) claims for science fic- 
tion is that it expands the thinking 
processes. Many people make the 
assertion that sf opens new horizons 
and stimulates the mind to think in 
fresh ways; most of the time, this is 
merely hot air. To paraphrase the 
famous comment by Theodore 
Sturgeon: Ninety per cent of science 
fiction is crud. This is because ninety 
percent of everything is crud. 

That still leaves us, thankfully, with 
ten percent that is gold, not dross, and 
Signet has just reissued a novel that 
falls—er—squarely into the gold. It is 
Edwin A. Abbott's classic Flatland (160 
pages, $2.95). This is one of those 
novels that truly does affect the 
thinking process, and does it in an en- 
tertaining manner. It was also Abbott's 
only novel, and something of a con- 
troversy at the time of its initial 
release. 

Abbott was a theologian and an 
educator who wrote Flatland in 1894 
mainly to try to explain how miracles 
and angelic visitations could still fit in 
with the skeptical, so-called scientific 
approach to religion. Thankfully, the 
book isn’t solely to be enjoyed as an 
allegory, though it does make you 
think in those terms. It mainly serves 
to introduce a new world to us, the 
world of Flatland. 

Flatland is what its name implies: a 
plane, rather like a table top, whose 
inhabitants are all two-dimensional. 
They have length and width but no 
height, and their civilization is worked 
in the plane in which they live. They 
have rank (depending on the number 
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of sides they have), criminals (who are 
irregular mathematical shapes) and 
society (ruled by the perfect shapes, the 
Circles). The narrator is A. Square, 
who is visited by a Sphere and shown 
the truth of three dimensions, as well 
as visiting Lineland, a place which has 
but one dimension and whose 
inhabitants are mere intelligent points. 

The whole structure of these varying 
dimensional worlds is worked out in 
fascinating detail, and Abbott has con- 
sidered a lot of problems and suggested 
solutions that appear both practical 
and amusing. How, for example, can a 
Flatlander tell the difference between a 
square and a hexagon that is ap- 
proaching him, since he will see both of 
them as a straight line? But even more 
fascinating, after carefully constructing 
this two-dimensional world, he in- 
troduces a three-dimensional being in- 
to it, who seems like a god to A. 
Square. He can pass into or out of this 
world through the third dimension, 
moving past locked doors and seeing 
what lies within all things. Naturally, 
A. Square sees the visitor as a Circle of 
varying sizes, since he is really a 
Sphere, and the intersection of a sphere 
is a circle in two dimensions. 

This then leads to the speculation of 
the fourth dimension. In a one- 
dimensional world, a line is the most 
you can have. In two dimensions, this 
expands to a square (this is a move 
from two sides to four sides, from two 
terminal points to four terminal points). 
Extending the square into three 
dimensions gives you a cube, which 
has six sides and eight points. Now, 
suppose we swing this cube into the 
fourth dimension (wherever that may 
lie), and we will have a tesseract (try 
reading Robert Heinlein’s brilliant 
short story And He Built a Crooked 
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House to find out how to do this). Now 
logically, this must have eight sides 
and sixteen points. Unfortunately, it is 
pretty impossible to draw this figure 
thus produced in only three dimensions 
.. .try it some time! 

Of course, you can see that this is a 
nice mathematical progression: each 
increase in dimensions adds to the sides 
two more surfaces and doubles the 
number of angles. So a five dimen- 
sional object generated from a tesseract 
will have ten sides and thirty-two 
points andsoon... 


Kind of hurts the mind, doesn’t it? But 
Abbott has a lot of fun suggesting what 
a fourth dimension will mean to us, 
who live in the three we know. A 
creature of the fourth dimension will 


be able to enter locked rooms and lift 


things from them (though we could 
never quite see how); it would also be 
able to see within our bodies, or 
anything else, and to do various in- 
teresting things that would seem to us 
to be miraculous. Abbott was using 
this concept as a suggestion to explain 
angelic visitations—and that may or 
may not be the correct method such 
beings would use—but it’s as much fun 
to sit down and try to imagine a fourth- 
dimensional being and what it could 
G0 6. 

Why not pick up a copy of the book 
and read it carefully. Then try to 
imagine this concept of Abbott's ex- 
tended to our three dimensions and 
think how this would be affected by a 
four-dimensional visitor. . .it’s most in- 
triguing! As I said at the start, this is 
one of those rare sf novels that really 
gets the gray matter going. It’s so easy 
to get hooked on his ideas . . . Excuse 
me while I get back to trying to draw 
that three-dimensional tesseract again . 
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As Dr. Who takes a hiatus, there is some 
question if he'll ever return. 


BY JEREMY BENTHAM 


On Monaay, February 25th, when 
the BBC production team booked to 
work on the forthcoming 23rd season 
of the world’s longest-running sf series, 
Doctor Who, reported to Television 
Center, they were told by the 
programme schedulers that they were 
released from contract and that the 
season would not be going ahead. 
Producer John Nathan-Turner confir- 
med this to be true the following day. 

In their official announcement, made 
by Jonathan Powell, The BBC said 
that, production-wise, Doctor Who is 
to be “rested’’ for seven months. 
Nothing more will go ahead until at 
least January 1986, when shooting will 
start again for fall 1986 transmission. 
They claim that the cancellation is just 
temporary. 

No BBC programme, regardless of its 
prestige or worldwide circulation, ever 
has a guaranteed right of continuation. 
Doctor Who's future is always 
reviewed each year before contracts 
are negotiated for a new season, 
usually as the last two stories are in 
production. Normally, it is straight- 
forwardly renewed, but this year has 
seen new factors involved. 
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The first is the appointment of ex- 
London Weekly Television supremo 
Michael Grade to a position of ab- 
solute artistic control over BBC 
programmes. The BBC has been suf- 
fering greatly in the ratings com- 
petition with the independent com- 
panies in England, and Grade’s appoint- 
ment is an attempt to turn the tide. 

Secondly, there is the problem of 
Doctor Who's ratings for the season 
currently underway in England. Since 
its “first night” 9-million audience for 
part one of “Attack of the Cybermen” 
the viewing figures for the show have 
slumped to around a 6.2 million 
average — the lowest for a con- 
siderable period of years and under 
half of what they were ten years ago. 
This occasioned some hefty criticism 
from Jonathan Powell, specifically 
directed at stories three and four (“The 
Mark of the Rani” and “The Two Doc- 
tors”). 

A third factor is the undercurrent of 
public distaste over many of the “video 
nasty” elements in this year’s crop of 
stories. Blood-soaked and mangled 
hands, acid baths and portrayals of 
cannibalism have prompted many let- 
ters and calls of complaint. 

About a fortnight before the press 
leak, the above factors were discussed 
at Departmental level by BBC Heads. 
At the meeting, few voices were raised 
in support of Doctor Who, and many 
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expressed a lack of enthusiasm and a 
preference for exploring newer and 
less-controversial avenues in TV sf, 
most notably Chris Boucher’s new 
series Space Cop, due in production 
very shortly, and the remaining season 
of Tripods. 

The final reason cited is the age-old 
argument about money. Doctor Who 
is an expensive programme to make 
(especially in the area of prop and 
monster building) and is thus par- 
ticularly vulnerable at times when the 
BBC is proclaiming itself hard-up and 
in need of more licensing fees. Despite 
the fact that Doctor Who earns 
massive amounts of money from over- 
seas sales and merchandising rights, 
the production office itself sees very lit- 
tle of it. Most of the money is either 
absorbed into the BBC as a whole, or 
else by BBC Enterprises. The only 
direct revenue Doctor Who gets from 
all its sales success is a moderate sum of 
investment from BBC Enterprises, 
which tends to be spent on. the mon- 
sters. 

Though the BBC insist that the series 
is being “rested,” there is still one 
unknown — no one knows if the 
writers’ contracts have been cancelled. 
If the scripts written are simply scrap- 
ped, then there will be no material to 
enable production to restart next win- 
ter. With no scripts, you cannot make 
a programme. 


Even given that the BBC press 
statement accurately reflects matters, 
and that the series will begin produc- 
tion again in the spring, this does not 
mean that the show is “safe.” Although 
it is very unlikely, given the sheer 
strength of protest over the “can- 
cellation” of Doctor Who, that the 
show is actually being terminated, this 
kind of thing has happened before. 
When Tenko (currently running on the 
Arts Network in the U.S.) was slated to 
be cancelled, there was a great public 
outcry that made the BBC reverse their 
decision and return it for another 
series. But they brought in Vere 
Lorrimer as producer, whose brief was 
to wind up the series quietly, but 
definitely—just as he had done with 
Blake's 7 some years earlier. When 
Tenko finished this year, there was no 
press or public outcry, because 
everyone felt it had reached a logical 
end. 

When everything has quieted down, 
what are we left with? A BBC deter- 
mined to revamp this 22-year-old 
series, to bring it firmly into the 
1980s—where it can compete with 
other shows on any level, including 
budget and resources. Practically the 
only definite thing about it is that the 
show will be 25 minutes long and will 
go out around 6pm on Saturdays—just 
as it was before all of the alterations 
that started around five years ago. 
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THE OMEGA FACTOR 
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JAMES HAZELDINE as Tom Crane and LOUISE JAMESON as Anne Reynolds 


“The Omega Factor’ is a tense thriller 
which penetrates the realm of the super- 
natural. Although each episode is a self- 
contained story, there are strong serial 
elements running: through the series. 


Tom Crane, a writer with an interest in 
the psychic world, travels from London 
to Edinburgh to interview a man in 


ee 


connection with a series of articles he is 
about to write. The man, Edward Drexel, 
is a notorious practitioner of the occult 
whose experiments, some years earlier, 
led to the death of awoman. When Tom 
ignores warnings not to become involved 
in Drexel’s business, he triggers off a chain 
of horrendous events, starting with an 
accident in which his wife is killed. 
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DRAMA SERIES 


Duration 10 x 50’ programmes 


» BBC Enterprises 


Approached by Andrew Scott-Erskine, 
head of the mysterious government 
organisation ‘Department 7’, Tom is 
pursuaded to join the Edinburgh based 
parapsychology unit, run by Roy 
Martindale. With his colleagues and 
assistant Anne Reynolds, Tom follows a 
trail of paranormal phenomena..... 
investigations which lead him to sense a 
more sinister and terrifying presence 
behind Department 7’s_ seemingly 
innocent facade. 


1. THE UNDISCOVERED 
COUNTRY 


Tom Crane goes to Edinburgh in search 
of an occult practitioner, only to find 
himself the centre of the devious schemes 
of others. 


2. VISITATIONS 

Tom becomes the guinea pig in an 
investigation which leads him, and the 
research team, to a house where they find 
more than they bargained for. 


3. NIGHT GAMES 

A secret military exercise that ends in 
disaster; frightened villagers and his 
brother found wandering on a hillside 
sends T’om in search of an.old enemy. 


4. AFTER IMAGE 

Anne leaves Edinburgh and Tom sets out 
alone to find her. But there are several 
other interested parties behind him. 


5. POWERS OF DARKNESS 

A group of students and an ouija board 
involve Tom in a situation which has 
terrifying consequences. 


6. CHILD’S PLAY 

A boy is suspended from school for 
vandalism. When the boy shows he has 
abilities that could have destructive 
consequences, Martindale becomes 
interested. So does someone else. 


7. ST ANTHONY’S FIRE 

The sudden death of two friends involves 
‘Tom with a botanical research unit on a 
lonely island. 
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8. OUT OF BODY, OUT OF MIND 
Tom’s brother Michael has _ been 
discharged from hospital but seems to be 
suffering from strange dreams. Tom 


confides his fears to his boss, Scott- Erskine. 


9. DOUBLE VISION 

Tom begins to have doubts about Julia’s 
death. Is she still working for the 
department or is someone out to get him? 


10. ILLUSIONS 
Dr Karl Bruckner has been brought over 
from East Germany to work for the 
department and finds himself the centre 
of a power struggle. 


MAIN CHARACTERS 

POMP Crane oc ec JAMES HAZELDINE 
Anne Reynolds. ....... LOUISE JAMESON 
Roy Martindale. ........ JOHN CARLISLE 
Andrew Scott-Erskine. .... BROWN DERBY 
Edward Drexel. ....... CYRIL LUCKHAM 


Producer: George Gallaccio 


(BBC Scotland) 


Colour videocassette 
Céde No: 57540 
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LOUISE JAMESON as Anne Reynolds, JAMES HAZELDINE as Tom 
Crane and JOHN CARLISLE as Roy Martindale 
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MALCOLM STODDARD as Mark Fraser 


When Harold Aird, British bio-chemist, is murdered in the 
south of France, secret service agents around the world — 
the KGB, CIA and British Intelligence — are immediately 
alerted. Aird’s work on drugs-related mind control presents 
maximum security risks for international espionage. This 
three-part thriller fairly zips along with revved-up action in 
the classic and colourful style of modern adventure yarns. 
It is a follow-up to the thriller series The Assassination Run 
which was based in Spain, also written by Jack Gerson and 
featuring the same two leading characters, Mark Fraser 
(Malcolm Stoddard) and Jill, his wife (Mary Tamm). 


This time the action roars along at a fast and furious 
pace between the south of France and the Highlands of 
Scotland. The plot is complex and intriguing with enough 
hot trails and blind alleys to satisfy the most avid thriller 
fans. A rich assortment of larger-than-life supporting 
characters pepper the plot with mystery and the emphasis is 
on some spectacular action sequences. These include a 
helicopter chase, a petrol bomb attack, numerous gunfights, 
car acrobatics and a suspenseful climax at a forbidding 
chasm in the Scottish Highlands. 


Filming took place at various locations in France, in 
Provence, at Arles and Millau and in a number of Scottish 
locations including Loch Lomond and Edinburgh. 


MARY TAMM as Jill Fraser 


EPISODE ONE 


Former intelligence agent Mark Fraser, on holiday in the 
south of France with his wife Jill, is framed for murder 
when his stolen car is found near the scene of the crime 
after British bio-chemist Harold Aird has been shot dead. 
British and American security agents — as well as the 
Russians — believe Mark has the secret papers of Aird, the 
inventor of a powerful mind-controlling drug. When Mark 
and Jill go on the run across France they are trailed by 
British agent Frank Lloyd together with Alec Marsh, 
security man for an international chemical corporation — 
plus an assortment of foreign spies and hit men. 


EPISODE TWO 


After some hair-raising adventures, including Jill being 
drugged by enemy agents and Mark being chased by a 
helicopter, the trail leads to the ancient French town of 
Arles. There is an encounter with an enigmatic American 
girl Eva and an equally mysterious American Martens who 
has been desperately trying to eliminate Mark. An exciting 
climax is reached in a shoot-out at the Colosseum. 


EPISODE THREE 


The chase leads to Scotland when the CIA is implicated 
in the plot to kill Mark and make a desperate bid for 
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An Interview With John Nathan Turner 
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BY WENDY GRAHAM 


The British Broadcasting Company’s 
Union House is an undistinguished 
building from the outside. It’s pretty 
much the same from the inside. One 
passes featureless and numberless 
doors, penetrating a maze of twisting 
corridors until arriving at one spot. A 
spot of interest to science fiction fans 
all over the world. 

It is not another anonymous door. It 
is decorated over with all sorts of Doc- 
tor Who posters and stickers. Inside, 
there are a couple of offices, with just 
about every inch of available space 
covered with Who memorabilia and 
photos. 

Producer John Nathan-Turner’s of- 
fice is, if at all possible, even more 
decorated. Videotapes line the win- 
dowsill; there are all of the Doctor 
Who books; there are Who cushions 
for the chairs; there is fan artwork; one 
whole wall is covered with pictures of 
the actors and actresses from the show; 
and, on a shelf of their own, the tiny 
figurines of the characters used in “The 
Five Doctors” story. 

Dotted about on top of all these are 
still some of the hundreds of birthday 
cards received by the program last 
November when it was twenty years 
old. Squeezed into this  cleaner’s 
nightmare is a desk, and it is from here 
that John Nathan-Turner controls the 
worlds of Doctor Who. 

Enthusiastic and full of bounce, John 
took time out from the production of 
Colin Baker’s first episodes as the sixth 


NTERVI 


From upper left, clockwise: Mark Strickson, Sarah Sutton, Tom Baker, Janet Fielding, Nicholas 
Courtney, Nicola Bryant. 


Doctor. He chatted about his role as 
producer of one of the BBC’s most suc- 
cessful programs. 

“It’s not like producing any other 
program,” he said. “It really is hell-for- 
leather, fifty-two weeks a year. First 
and foremost we have to make the 
programs, obviously, but then there 
are all of the peripheral activities— 
the conventions, keeping in touch with 
all of the fans that write in, and the 
merchandising. 

“As producer of the program, I am ef- 
fectively custodian of the BBC's 
copyright on Doctor Who, and have to 
check out all merchandising ideas very 
carefully. I have to protect the show 
and the fans. For example, a manufac- 


turer wanted to make Who darts. I felt 
that with their sharp points they 
wouldn’t be safe in the hands of some 
of the younger fans and said no. The 
BBC has a merchandising department, 
but they can’t be as astute as we can 
Over errors or bad taste as it applies to 
Doctor Who.” 


REGENERATIONS 


John is committed to producing the 
show for at least another season before 
he again takes stock of whether it is 
time for him to move on. He is already 
the program’s longest serving 
producer. 

“I've always tried to make good 
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programs,” he commented. “I wanted 
to do Who very much before I got the 
job. My own ego wouldn't allow me to 
work on a one million audience BBC 
program. 

“But the time comes for a new 
producer with new ideas. I’ve been 
very lucky to work with three of the six 
Doctors—Tom Baker, Peter Davison 
and now with Colin (Baker). It has 
been all change this season, with a new 
Doctor and a new companion. And | 
have to respectfully bow to whoever 
thought up the idea of regenerating the 
Doctor. 

“Choosing the new Doctor is not 
easy,” he admitted. “Every actor has 
injected a tremendous amount of their 
Own personality into the role. I know 
Peter had been criticised for the way he 
played it, but I wanted a preppy hero 
image. We had to find something 
which would make a strong contrast to 
Tom’s Doctor. Tom made a vital con- 
tribution to the show and opened up 
the USA for us. 

“We will now have another com- 
pletely opposite image for Colin’s Doc- 
tor.” 


CATERING TO AMERICANS? 


John has been criticised by some 
people for seeming to pay more atten- 
tion to American fans than to British 
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ones. But he counters by affirming that 
it is the attention from the still-new 
American fans which helps to assure 
the future of the show—and that they 
are the ones who invite him to conven- 
tions. 

“Many times I simply don’t get asked 
to Conventions in Britain, more’s the 
pity. I feel that there ought to be more 
fan activity. If I could get away, | 
would go to a con with only 200 fans. 
But I work for the BBC after all, and 
making the program must always come 
first, but feel free to ask me. 

“Wherever I go I try to be an am- 
bassador for the show, and to en- 
courage foreign sales. I'm going to 
Australia at the end of May for a 
holiday and while I'm there [I'll 
probably do some book signing and so 
on, for example. 

“IT have a tremendous respect for the 
fans,” he added, “though you can’t 
allow them to dictate. They can’t rule 
the whole thing.” 


FANS 


I asked if the many fans who send in 
ideas or scripts for the show have any 
chance of success. 

“Well, yes, though it is very remote,” 
John admitted. “One writer, Andrew 
Smith, sent in many ideas, and finally 
we asked him to write a script, which 


The pre-Colin Wilson cast assembled for a convention. 


he did, working very closely with the 
script editor. Since then Andrew has 
written for Not the 9 O'Clock News 
and A Kick Up The Eighties. We have 
one or two other promising writers 
who we keep an eye on, but chances 
are slim. If fans do want to send in 
ideas, they should only send outlines 
—just a few pages, not complete scripts 
for four or more episodes. 

“And fans can certainly also help the 
show by continuing to keep a look-out 
for the lost early episodes. I personally 
guarantee no questions asked about 
where they came from. We’ve even 
found a color version of a Jon Pertwee 
story which we only had in black and 
white.” 

I queried him about the criticism 
from fans the BBC received after the 
Longleat birthday celebration. (Fan- 
tasy Empire #8) 

“Yes,” John said, “there were a lot of 
things wrong. They just massively un- 
derestimated the interest. They showed 
me the plans, and the space they had 
planned was about a quarter of the 
final size. I persuaded them to expand 
it three or four times, then they called a 
halt to that because it couldn’t be roped 
off any more. 

“I thought the content of the show 
was very, very good. I would like to 
see it done again and get it right. We all 
learned a lot.” 
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With the kind permission of Wendy Graham, 
Fantasy Empire presents the following inter- 


TANITH LEE IS AN AUTHOR MUCH UNRECOGNISED ON: 
THESE SHORES. IN FACT, IF SHE HADN'T WRITTEN TWO 
EPISODES OF BLAKE’S 7, SHE MIGHT EVEN BE 
UNKNOWN, WHICH WOULD BE A PITY, FOR THIS BRITISH 
WORDSMITH HAS APOWERFUL TALENT FOR S.F. AND 
FANTASY. DEANNE HOLDING TALKED TO TANITH. 


views from the British magazine Space 
Voyagers. 


f you mention Tanith Lee’s name to any 

British science-fiction fan, the chances are 
that she will be recalled as the writer of two 
episodes of Blake's 7 — Sarcophagus and 
Sand. This is a pity because her work for 
Blake's 7 constitutes only a minute fraction of 
her output, for she has written many science- 
fiction and fantasy novels which sell to wide 
audiences in the United States and Japan but 
which have captured only a minority read- 
ership in the United Kingdom 

Tanith spent an afternoon with me to talk 
about herself and her career. | started by 
asking her when she started writing seriously 
and how difficult it was to get a publisher 

‘When | was about 18 | began ta write really 
passionately because obviously my life wasn't 
fulfilling what | wanted so it was coming out In 
books — the first draft of 7he Storm Lord was 
about 1,000 pages and was written then. But | 
began to write for money when | published 
with DAW and the intention was not to get the 
money so much as to get the publication. | 
don't know how many rejections | had on The 
Birthgrave over here but | would Say at least 
ten; it felt like about a hundred. It was a fluke 
with DAW —| saw their books again when | was 
at a fairly low ebb and | thought! would write to 
them. They were encouraging and asked to see 
this book from someone who was totally 
unknown as far as they were concerned. They 
liked it and took a chance with it and it sold very 
well. That was the beginning.’ 

Fortunately, nowadays DAW is. always 
there, waiting for her next book, but when she 
started writing she had other jobs as well. 
‘When | left school | didn't think | could make a 
career as a writer; | didn't actually spell it out 
for myself but — strangely — the only thing that | 
could do was write because | was hopeless at 
everything else, and it was the one thing that | 
didn't think I'd be allowed to do. So | went into 
a library, which | thought, in my fantasy vision, 
would be esoteric and wonderful and it was 
very down to earth.’ 

Did she mean it was boring? ‘Not so much 
boring as disillusioning. | mean, the banana 
peels in the books and rather alien people — 
not all, but many of them. When | say alien | 
mean that they were far more down to earth 
than | was. They did not have this magnificent 
vision of incoherent things which | had — to me 
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APEN IN HER 
OWN COUNTRY 


they were silly. And they thought | was 
extremely silly, |’m sure. Then having done that 
— | walked out of that — | did many various 
things such as being a clerk, a waitress and a 
shop assistant. | was the kind of waitress who 
spills the soup! 

Did she find this work unfulfilling? ‘When | 
was a waitress the thing that kept me sane — | 
was madly in love with Jack Lord at the time — | 
used to fantasise that Jack Lord would walk 
into this place, in Bromley, miraculously he 
would suddenly not be married and everything 


would be well — even just to meet him would be 
fine. This was my fantasy, and in fact | would 
occasionally — astrally, psychically, if you like - 
draw Americans into the restaurant and they 
were lovely and charming and always gave me 


very good tips. Not the English, alas!’ 


Art Course 

Tanith took a break from these jobs to explore 
another of her talents by attending art college 
for a year. Why had she decided to go and why 
hadn't she completed the course? ‘| think 
mainly because | knew that | had some artistic 
talent aside from writing and | wanted to 
improve it. | didn’t succeed because the sort of 
regime that they were using in their teaching 
was not Suitable for me then, nor would be at 
any time in this particular life. | did work very 
hard on my own initiative and | think | did 
improve, in spite of the system. It was a lot of 
fun and was very good for me, but that’s why | 
only did a year, after that it would have been 
wasting their time and mine. | was 25, rather 
elderly for an art student, everybody else was 
16 — the power was wonderful!’ 

Although slightly disappointed with her year 
at college, Tanith found an outlet for her 
artistic talent in professional illustration, and 
has done some for her own books, though her 
main passion ts for writing. | asked her if there 
were any authors that she particularly admired. 
In science-fiction she includes Fritz Leiber, 
Ursula le Guinn, Chelsea Quinn Yarbro and 
Michael Moorcock among favourite writers. 
She admitted an intense liking for the historical 
novel, particularly Rosemary Hawley Jarman’s 
books about Richard III. She also thinks highly 
of Mary Renault. 

Tanith borrowed from Shakespeare by writ- 


ing her own version of Romeo and Juliet — 
Sung in Shadow — a book heavily influenced by 
Shakespeare's play but rich in its own ideas 
and with a highly original outcome. 

‘| love Shakespeare and think he is the 
ultimate and primal fantasy writer, because he 
has the lot — ghosts, princes and doomed 
heroines, magic and sword fights, love and 
hate, all of it. lt was a wonderful excuse to dive 
into the Renaissance — the Roman Renais- 
sance and the Italian Renaissance. But the play 
that has the greatest hold on me aside from 
that is Ham/et.’ 

Having said this, she added that she had 
received some threatening letters from readers 
who accused her of ‘dreadful sacrilege’ in 
daring to interfere with the work of the Bard. 
(This seems a rather narrow-minded attitude 
since Shakespeare himself borrowed from 
earlier SOurces). 

Tanith hasn't got any plans to work on other 
mythologies but would like to tackle the 
Egyptian legend of Isis and Set as a radio play, 
as in her adaptation of the Odysseus legend in 
her first play, Bitter Gate, which was broadcast 
on Radio 4in 1977 


Radio Break 

‘| had written a play and re-written it, then | 
played and played with it. | thought this ts silly, 
the play's here, let me now, with a couple of 
books behind me, assault the BBC. So | sent 
this thing to the BBC, who kept it for a year and 
after a year | became rather irritated, and wrote 
to them ‘obviously you don't want it, so If you 
haven t lost it, may | have it back?’ Six months 
or so passed by which time | thought, thank 
God | kept a copy because they've obviously 
lost it in the bowels of Broadcasting House — 
they really have bowels, that place is a 
labyrinth. All they need is a minotaur — In fact | 
think they have one! Then | got the play 
returned and | thought, ah yes, here is the play 
returned. But there was a letter saying if you 
would kike to do some more work on it we think 
we might like to broadcast it, which was rather 
fun. 

‘So naturally | said yes, | will do even more 
work on the play, having worked myself silly on 
this thing, and | did a lot more work on it and 
finally it was broadcast. And it was delightful 
because of the magic of radio and to be 


Alan Dudley 
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involved in it all — you are more involved than 
you are in TV. 

‘Amazingly, they like authors there when 
they do a production. You meet the actors and 
talk with them and find out what they feel is 
going on, which ts very enlightening, and the 
directors discuss things with you. You see 
them doing the music. It was heaven for me. 
That has happened with the other three plays 
that | have done — total involvement.’ 

To date, Tanith’s four plays have been 
broadcast on Radio 4. Her fourth, The Si/ver 
Sky (broadcast 1980) is reputed to have been 
written for Paul Darrow and Elizabeth Bell. | 
asked her why she had chosen the particular 
plot of two time-travellers who meet and get 
sundered and why she had wanted these two 
actors to take the leading roles. ‘| suppose it’s 
something | have done elsewhere. It’s a fairly 
commonplace plot aside from the setting, 
which ts not. | had the idea of the time paradox 
which | had used in a short story which hadn't 
sold. | took the short story to bits and hung the 
time idea onto a different framework which | 


thought was more suitable for a radio play. |- 


must confess that having done the script for 
Blake's 7 | was aware that the idea of writing a 
play for Paul Darrow might not be a bad one 
and he was kind enough to be interested in It 
and agreed to it and was free to do It; Elizabeth 
Bell was also free. | had them both in mind very 
strongly as she had been in my first play, B/tter 
Gate. | could hear the two voices — | am a voice 
freak — and | knew Paul had a beautiful voice for 
radio and that Elizabeth had a beautiful voice. | 
could hear the two voices working together as 
a kind of voice-weave. | was very lucky that they 
were able to do it. 


Blake's request 

Since she had mentioned Blake's 7 | asked 
how she had started writing for the program- 
me. ‘They asked me if | would be interested in 
doing it. |'d watched almost all the series and 
was au fait with and interested in the charac- 
ters. It was rather nice to be asked to develop a 
theme that every time | watched, other scripts 
were already developing in my head. | had a lot 
of fun doing It, especially the first one.’ 

Why did she prefer Sarcophagus to Sand — 
did she feel there was something wrong with 
Sand? ‘The only thing wrong in my mind with 
Sand was that unfortunately | was in America 
and could not be there for the production, 
which also meant that! had to say — if there are 
things which need to be altered you will need 
to do them yourself — and they did them — and 
did them very seamlessly, | thought — but 
although seamless it was not my writing. | felt 
that had | been there it would probably have 
been even more seamless, if | had done itt, but 
that was just unfortunate’ 

In a situation such as Sand most Blake's 7 
fans would expect Servalan and Avon to be 
thrown together instead of Servalan and 
Tarrant. Tanith explained that there were two 
reasons why she did not choose to take this 
obvious course. ‘First of all, at the time | wrote 
it, | didn't know that the series was going to 
come to an abrupt end. | thought | would have 
an option in the future of bringing those two 
together. But they are so much brother and 
sister In ecstatic anguish, those two, that to 
bring them together was almost like having 
cheesecake with fudgecake — you know, it's 
just too much, you'd rather have a fruit salad. 
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So | thought: something where you have a 
balance, where you have Tarrant who has less 
of a death wish — Avon ts pure death wish and | 
suspect Servalan also is pure death wish. 
There was a joke that if you brought Avon and 
Servalan together you'd short-out the galaxy! 
So | thought let’s not short-out the galaxy just 
yet. And it was fun as the characters are so 
different that they didn't actually understand 
each other, therefore they could have a liaison 
then separate, whereas | felt that if Avon and 
Servalan got together they would have a 
llaison that was both mutually destructive and 
mutually unseparable; they wouldn't be able to 
get away. They are almost having a love affair 
all the way through, anyhow. But had the series 
gone on! wouldn't have been able to avoid it’ 

What would Tanith have done if she had 
been offered the last Blake's 7 story to write? 
She would not commit herself to anything 
specific but says she would have left things far 
more open-ended. Bearing in mind the argu- 
ment that the crew could have been stunned 
instead of being killed she says, ‘| would love to 
be asked to write — although! wouldn't suggest 
it— a sort of Casablanca in space and dig up at 
least four if not more, and bring them together 
in a one-off, say a two-hour, Blake's 7 
extravaganza. 


Cheese on toast 

Going back in time, what did she think of the 
series when the Liberator was lost and the 
show continued with Scorpio? ‘The Liberator 
made it a bit too easy for them therefore it 
wasn't a bad idea for it to go, although | was 
horrified when the Liberator turned into sort of 
cheese on toast. | was appalled, but in a way 
that was a good thing —| didn't think | could be 
shocked that much by the series — losing an 
artifact, not even a person. That doesn't say 
anything bad for the series - 

When the Liberator was destroyed it took 
with it one of the Seven — Zen. What does she 
think about personality computers? ‘| have 
written about this and | think they can turn into 
people — but | think that Zen very carefully 
wouldnt; Zen had that option. | always thought 
with Zen that he thought, ‘No, | will not get 
involved, | am going to keep my distance here 
because if | become one of you then I’m going 
to be a human being and |'m going to suffer, 
and | don't want to suffer, so | will stay a 
machine. | always sensed that in his tronic 
replies. Beautifully reproduced by Peter Tud- 
denham’s voice — he had that perfectly: that 
distancing. 

Peter Tuddenham, of course, also supplied 
the voice for the irascible Orac. ‘One wants to 
strangle Orac. Unfortunately, there isn't a neck 
Orac | think is potentially less of a person than 
Zen. | felt Orac had simply been programmed 
to have this sort of pseudo, rather irritating 
personality and developed to the stage where 
it didn't have a choice. Zen was such a big 
computer that it did have a choice whether it 
could allow itself to be humanised, or poten- 
tially thoroughly affected by the human beings 
under its charge, and it wouldn't let itself. 
Therefore you had an almost Hamlet charac- 
ter. Orac was a sort of irritating little fiend, a 
cross of Caliban and Ariel.’ 

Tanith created a personality robot called 
Sllver (Silver lonized Locomotive Veri-simu- 


lated Electronic Robot) for The Si/ver Metal 
Lover. ‘| knew someone that Silver is based on. 
He wasn't a robot, but he did have qualities 
that seemed not quite human although not 
perfect. | think it's an American, not an English 
thing. Some American men of a certain age, he 
was 27 when! met him, are very beautiful to 
look at and look as though they have gone 
through a computer programme, and if you 
add an extraordinary personality — he was an 
actor and musician — you get this impression of 
something more than human. In fact the poor 
things are human, and that was a kind of 
springboard for what | already had — a human 
being becomes involved with a robot: what 
does this mean? Do robots have souls and so 
on. The book was a pleasure to write and very 
sad at the end.’ 

That is no understatement — anyone with a 
dry eye at the end must be stony-hearted 
indeed. Tanith confessed that she was !n tears 
when typing it up from longhand. 


Historical change 

Those who have read Tanith’s books will know 
that the majority of them finish with a ‘sting in 
the tail’. ‘They always come. Perhaps twice | 
have known what the potential twist was, but 
usually they just come out of the material.’ 

For the last year Tanith has taken a break 
from her usual writing vein to turn her hand to 
an historical novel. After months of research, 
and more months of writing, her book about 
the French Revolution is being typed up. She 
doesn't hold out much hope that an English 
publisher will want tt, but hopes that it will be 
taken up in America. 

‘Having gone into it | realised just what a 
romantic and strange period it was. The 
Revolution devoured its own children; the 
people that started it ended up being 
guillotined. It's a tortured, bloody, outcrying 
book.’ 

Currently Tanith is working on the fourth of 
the Flat Earth books, Delirium’s Mistress, 
which picks up some of the characters aban- 
doned in Death's Master and is about 
Azhrarn’s daughter. ‘She's really quite a hand- 
ful but she’s surprising because when | came 
to it | thought, |'ve got myself into a cleft stick 
because |'ve done goddesses before, but she’s 
a tortured child as well as a goddess and she’s 
interesting. And they are exhilarating to write, 
those books, because you have no barrier, 
providing you can give a certain mathematic. 

Tanith wants to continue writing for radio as 
she has a passion for the medium where 
imagination is everything. She would also like 
to write for television but not necessarily in the 
science-fiction genre. 

Tanith’s immediate ambition ts to try her 
hand at acting. She was about to embark upon 
a two-week drama course. ‘| am very im- 
passioned and noisy. | don't think | would be a 
great actress, but | think | would be competent 
—or | might be useless! But there is something 
in me which ts voicing itself and saying you are 
not giving me enough, and if the sort of things | 
write fail to satisfy me, then obviously there is 
an area which needs to come out. Acting may 
be the wrong medium, but! have got to find out 
what the medium Is or else it’s going to go sour 
onme_ 
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IN HIS TWO SEASONS ABOARD THE TARDIS, NOBODY 
REALLY KNEW WHO TURLOUGH WAS OR, WITH HIS 
EARLY ATTEMPTS TO KILL THE DOCTOR, IF.HE WAS ONE 
OF THE GOOD GUYS. BUT WHATEVER HE WAS, AS 
PORTRAYED BY MARK STRICKSON, TURLOUGH WAS NO 
ORDINARY COMPANION 


o who was Turlough? Galactic enigma and 

a RE travelling companion of the 
Doctor. Even as he left the 21-year running 
series Turlough remained more of a puzzle 
than just about every other character who has 
ever thrown in their lot with the Gallifreyan 
Time Lord 

As a character Turlough was also the 
strongest Companion ever to travel in the 
Tardis — causing problems for the scriptwriters 
The actor who brought him to life, Mark 
Strickson, acknowledged this when he com- 
mented that after his first story script writers 
were always getting him tied up or something 
in the first episode to keep him out of the way 
until the end 

‘Turlough was a very strong character, and 
the Tardis was getting to be very crowded at 
times. Turlough came up against the Doctor 
because he was almost as clever — he could 
operate the Tardis, for example 

‘| decided to leave the series because it 
wasn't feasible to stay any longer It was all 
mutual Peter (Davison) was leaving and Colin 
(Baker) was coming | said to John (Nathan- 
Turner) 7 think it’s a good idea to leave and he 
said / know what you mean. You see, 
Turlough was one of the few characters who 
could exist in the galaxy without the Doctor 

‘Turlough was a character who could work 


but not a character who could work after the | N ‘vee 
stories ran out | wanted to do Turlough | \ 
thought it would be good, and it was, until | 


Started to dash around pressing buttons 

Turlough joined the series in the story 
Mawadryn Undead, which also brought back 
one of Dr Who's all-time favourite characters, 
Brigadier Lethbridge-Stewart 

Turlough, from another planet, is marooned 
on Earth and attending the English Public 
school at which the Brigadier teaches 
Turlough is also under the spell of the evil 
Black Guardian, who !s using him as his agent 
to kill the Doctor Right through this series, in 
fact, viewers often wondered why the Doctor 
allowed such an obvious antagonist aboard 
the Tardis in the first place 

Once out from under the influence of the 
Black Guardian things settled down somewhat 
and Turlough became an uneasy ally though 
always liable to act in his own interests 


Gullability? 

By the time Mark's last story appeared on 
screen Turlough had become someone who 
the Doctor could rely on — though not always 
trust, and it transpired that he had been exiled 
as a youngster from his home planet of Trion 
for political reasons, now long settled All is Peter Davison and Mark Strickson ina scene for Mawdryn Undead. Photo: BBC. 
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apparently forgiven and he is welcomed back 
to the fold by his people though since 
Turlough’s whole story was very much a 
political allegory of the situation in Poland — or 
any other Iron Curtain country — his lack of 
suspicion and acceptance of all the Trion 
representatives told him seems to be an 
uncharacteristic attack of gullability. 

‘Turlough was a very political figure — a lot of 
political speeches were cut out. He was a sort 
of socialist — an interplanetary thinker, a 
freedom fighter’ said Mark. 

‘But in the Tardis the Doctor needs a cypher, 
a feed, a straightman. Not competition.’ 

Mark, whose sandy-red hair was darkened- 
up for Turlough, enjoyed most his first and last 
stories, Mawadryn Undead and Planet of Fire. 
During two seasons he met the Brigadier, The 
Black and White Guardians, The Master (three 
times!), Sea Devils, Silurians and of course, 
the Daleks. 

High spots included working with Keith 
Barron on Enlightenment. ‘He was a true 
professional — those episodes were very 
enlightening for me’ 

Filming in Lanzarote for Planet of Fire was 
not the high spot it might have seemed ‘It was 
not a holiday, | worked my socks off! And it was 
cold. The sea was freezing, so when | struggle 
out of the sea, with Peri (Nicola Bryant) and half 
collapse | am not all acting. | had swallowed a 
lot of very salty water and didn't feel too errr 

* well. 

Terminus was Mark's least favourite story, 
not because of the script especially, but 
because of the grey sets and feeling of gloomy 
ilIness through the production and ‘because | 
wore out the knees of my trousers in that story 
We spent ages crawling around and by the end 
of it| had to have new trousers!’ 

Best monsters were the Tractators, who 


appeared in Frontios, and — of course — the 
Daleks. 

‘| thought the Tractators were wonderful, 
frightening, creepy-crawly things from under 
the ground. All writhing and foaming at the 
mouth. We had dancers to play them, and all 
sorts of crawling worked out in rehearsa 3, but 
when the costumes came they could only hop 
along! 


The Ultimate Daleks 

‘The Daleks really are quite frightening. They 
have a life of their own. They can move around, 
and they have voices and lights. In The Five 
Doctors the one Dalek had to go round a 
corner at a precise time and when he missed tt 
it was quite a revelation to hear him swearing. 

‘They can get in your camera line if they 
want, they move very quickly, SO you have to be 
nice... Theyare the ultimate. 

‘Doing Five Doctors was very nice, | enjoyed 
making it and meeting everyone. Dr Who is 
made up of lots of lovely people’ 

When Mark got the part of Turlough it was 
very much his lucky day — he also had two other 
parts on offer, but plumped for Dr Who. Since 
leaving he has been in an American film, due 
out soon, playing young Scrooge in A 
Christmas Carol, and has appeared in a play 
Skin of our Teeth. 

He has also been lucky enough to get a 
mortgage, which 1s not as silly as it sounds, for 
itis very very hard for young actors, just starting 
on their careers (Mark is in his early 20s) to 
prove their financial security to a lender in 
order to finance the buying of a house 

But he and wife Julie are now the proud 
owners of a seafront home on the South Coast 
seafront. ‘We deliberately got it with an extra 
bedroom so we can do bed and breakfast!’ 


Mark Strickson, as Turlough, emerges from the Tardis as a characterful enigma of a companion 


for the Doctor. Photo: BBC. 


Houseboat home 

Home after completing Who was not quite so 
comfortable, though possibly more romantic — 
a houseboat. 

The couple lived on the 40-year-old con- 
verted lifeboat while they refitted her, so that 
Mark didn't always see his Who appearances: 

‘| would be trudging through town, very 
scruffy, maybe taking a break from working on 
tre boat, and! would see this face | recognised 
on a “/ in a dealer's window. It was all a bit 
surreal ne said 

‘Boats are my nchby and my life” In fact 
Mark's early theatrical experience, after leav- 
ing RADA was as a member cf the Mikron 
Theatre Company, a small company based on 
narrow boats which toured British canal 
waterways. 

The company produced plays which high- 
lighted the quality of life which used to be 
enjoyed by the families which plied the cuts, 
living and working on the boats which are 
mostly seven feet wide and can be 70 feet 
long. Mark developed musical talents nurtured 
and encouraged at school, writing and per- 
forming songs as well as turning his hand to 
dialogue writing 


Renaissance man 

‘lam a sort of renaissance man. | am quite a 
good musician, quite a good artist, | hope quite 
a good actor and quite a good entertainer.’ The 
sketch Turlough was busy working on in Five 
Doctors was not his, though: ‘A shame, it 
would have been nice if it had been possible for 
rne to actually do that artwork.’ 

In spite of the notorious insecurity of the 
profession Mark has never felt like chucking In 
acting — though, with characteristic honesty he 
admits he doesn't know what the future might 
bring 

So far he has been extremely lucky in his 
acting as, with one or two breaks (always to be 
expected even for the most successful) he has 
worked since leaving drama school 

Appearances before Who include series 
work for ITV and for the BBC and in the future 
he could always turn his hand to music ‘| could 
be a sort of yobbing musician’ he explained. || 
can tackle everything from soppy pop to 
classical — any style. 

He can also turn his hand to cooking — he 
worked for a time as a chef — with poetic trony — 
in Stratford ‘| adore cooking | don't trust my 
wife in the kitchen, and | am an extremely tidy 
cook.’ 

The strong icy-blue eyes flash and for a 
second you Can see the strength which came 
over sO well on the screen as Turlough. The 
hair is longer now but the angular thinness ts 
still there 

| am reminded of Julius Caesar's comment 
about !ean and hungry looking men — such 
inen are dangerous 


Turlough fans have a glimmer of hope that 
their enigmatic hero has not disappeared 
back to Trion and from their ken for ever 

Chances seem high that a book about 
what Turlough did next will appear later this 
year, or soon after, provided that various 
copyright agreements can be made A 
British publisher ts interested in a synopsis 
which has been submitted by a known SF 
author who became interested in develop- 
ing and following the character 
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ACTOR BRIAN CROUCHER DELIGHTED GALACTICON 


ATTENDEES WITH HIS FORTHRIGHT VIEWS ON THE 
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oT SINISTER 


rian Croucher can best be described as a 
Peed member of the human race, in 
outlook more a member of the rebellious 
Seven than a muscleman for the Federation 

Not that you'd know it from looking at him 
though for the actor who took over the role of 
Travis, heavy man for Servalan in the second 
series of Blake's 7, dresses very much in the 
style of the cold-hearted Space Commander 
who's main aim in life was to kill Blake 

For he was dressed in black, with a snappy 
Fedora pulled low over the eyes. The only 
incongruous note was a neat bow tie, which 
spoke of the actor's strong sense of humour 

Brian appears on screen mostly playing 
villainous Londoners, though in life he is not at 
all sinister, unless one is intimidated by the 
strength of his views on not just his profession 
but politics ard ways of life in general. Many 
actors tend to end up playing roles which 
reflect their Own personality or views to a 
greater or lesser éxtent but anyone less likely to 
subscribe to the supressive Federation it would 
be difficult to imagine 
Leaning against the bar and nursing a non- 
>, alocholic. drink involving bitter 
fh. 'emon and agnostura bitters he 
firmly stated ‘The suppression of 
people is not good. Enlighten- 
ment is every person living up 
to their potential 


‘But there is so much disunity worldwide 
We should all get ESP powers going to find out 
what is in other people’s minds. If only we all 
spoke Esperanto that at least would be a start, 
we could all talk to each other 


Education v buses 
‘The society we live in does not educate 
people, but there again you have to have 
someone driving the buses, and if you educate 
people then maybe they won't want to drive the 
buses 

‘People don't get passionate. If they do they 
get branded as a mob, and as bully boys. There 
is too much discipline — it isnt good for 
people 

‘This country 1s in a terrible state, even 
though the English people don't have revol- 
utions it is almost what is happening. Yes, | am 
a socialist, but even more | am for a passionate 
uplifting of consciousness 


‘But you can't force people to be educated 
It would have to be subtle. Human beings just 
accept too much, and the leaders are papering 
over the cracks 


‘London is the capital of the world, we speak 
the first language of the world, yet England !s 
becoming second-rate. We live in the most 
privileged area of the world —- yet look around 

‘But look at America. There they have an 
actor for President. Who writes his scripts ? 

‘More than anything | suppose | am a 
Buddhist, a humanist. A sort of bastard 
Buddhist... ! 

And what of playing Travis? ‘Oh that was 
eons ago. It is hard to remember, and answer 
questions about it, look — It is a bit like being a 
Suspect In a murder. The Police come along 
and ask you what you were doing on such an 
afternoon years ago — can you remember 
exactly? Or is it like a romance — you can 
remember odd bits, usually the good bits 

But | persist. What was it like taking over a 
part previously played by another actor? (Travis 
was played by Stephen Greif in the first of the 
four series of Blake's 7) ‘It didn't bother me 
You have to do these things in your own way. | 
didn't watch any of Stephen's Travis — 1n fact | 
hadn't seen much of Blake's 7 before | was 
offered the part. | know it Sounds mundane but 
to me at the time it was just another job 

‘The eyepatch was an interesting bit of 
costuming. | used to get them to put it on as 
early as possible, so that | could get used to 
seeing with only one eye — | couldnt see 
through it — and so | behaved like someone 
who only had one eye 

‘Travis was a bit comic strip as a character 
When |'m offered a part as an actor | look for a 
role which brings depth, emotion, intelligence 
— passion if you will. Travis was a bit of an uphill 
battle, to get him to work. We all can love 
someone for a long time but we cant hate for a 
long time. Hate is a very difficult emotion to 
sustain, yet Travis had pure hate for Blake. 


Travis in drag? 

‘So it was hard to make him live, and it was just 
another job — if the script had said ‘Travis puts 
ona pink dress and goes undercover’ then that 
is what Travis — | — would have to do. Actors are 
a bit like prostitutes — we have to do things for 
money 

The quality of script writing as taken as the 
average standard of TV programmes produced 
on both sides of the Atlantic is another of 
Brian Ss passions 

‘There are a hell of a lot of average actors 
and a hell of a lot of average writers. Most TV Is 
like a slow tennis match’ (here he demon- 
strates with a slow side-to-side head move- 
ment) ‘There should be more exciting things 
Every actor relishes a challenge, but, for 
example | saw the A 7eam recently for the first 
time 

‘There is a programme with no style, no 
intelligence. | went straight for the button 
Ding! 

‘Mind you, if they asked me, then, well | 
would be in it 

‘Sometimes you have to accept mediocrity, 
you get trapped into things. 

Brian, who usually is cast as a working class 
sort of villain, got into acting because he liked 
books ‘| love getting lost in other people's 
ideas 


Love for words 

‘When | was a teenager | had some little 
brushes with authority and decided I'd better 
shape up and decide what | wanted to do. | 
would have to get out and find out for myself. | 
went to evening drama classes and found | 
loved words. It just snowballed from there. | did 
a stage management course first then 
switched to acting —! went to the same school 
as Colin Baker — Dr Who — the London 
Academy of Music and Dramatic Art.’ (Does 
this school only produce sinister actors? Until 
his regeneration Colin also specialised in 


baddies) 

‘\'ve never had second thoughts about 
being an actor. It has brought much pleasure 
and much pain. You have to learn to deal with 
rejection, and with unemployment 

‘| prefer theatre work, on stage you can be 
more of a craftsman. There are no editors to 
cut things. There ts adrenalin and enjoyment, it 
is ike a taut piece of string between stage and 
audience — if it goes right. On stage it is the 
actors who make It all work 

But why did Travis fade from Blake's 7, | 
conclude. ‘It was all quite simple. Travis was 
there to hate Blake. That was the whole reason 
for Travis to be there — to kill Blake. Gareth 
wanted to leave, so | had to 

Cries of ‘ahhhh, shame’ for this stroppy 
individual from Hackney, who ts, like the rest of 
us ‘As confused about everything as anyone 
else 
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MOVIES 


The all-time best writer of visual 
science fiction is and remains one Nigel 
Kneale, mostly known for a series of 
films centering around the character of 
Professor Bernard Quatermass. The 
first three serials in the series were 
premiered on the BBC, and were then 
made into film versions by Hammer 
Films. These were The Quatermass 
Xperiment, Quatermass II and 
Quatermass And The Pit (known in the 
United States as The Creeping 
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QUATERMASS 


Unknown, Enemy From Space and 
Five Million Years To Earth.) The BBC 
turned down a chance to film the last 
of the series known simply as Quater- 
mass (though the English film title was 
The Quatermass Conclusion). The 
serial, comprising four 52-minute 
segments, was picked up by producer 
Ted Childs for Euston Films. Piers 
Haggard, director of the cult film 
Blood On Satan's Claw as well as the 
features Wedding Night and Venom, 


FEATURE 


helmed the project and collaborated 
with Kneale on script revisions. 
Unfortunately, the serial has never 
been shown in the United States for 
undisclosed reasons. The fact that it 
was shot in 35mm with the idea that it 
might be trimmed down into a feature 
film for foreign markets makes this all 
the more surprising. The previous 
Quatermass films were not great suc- 
cesses in the U.S., but still did 


reasonable business. The number of 


additional people who have seen the 
films and enjoyed them over the years 
has grown. It is probable that the serial 
was never released here for economic 
reasons. A common part of many con- 
tracts is that money is released in 
stages. A certain amount of money is 
sent to the participants whenever there 
is a sale to a foreign market. If a com- 
pany owns a film which has not done 
well, they often decline selling the film 
Overseas in order to avoid paying these 
additional amounts. It becomes easier 
for them to write the film off as a loss. 

I certainly hope this is not the case 
with Quatermass and that the film will 
finally get a showing in this country. 
The film was given a good thirteen 
week shooting schedule and a fairly 
hefty budget—by British standards 
—of $1.4 million. The talented John 
Mills played Quatermass. Mills has 
been performing in films since 1932 
with particularly memorable parts in 
Great Expectations (as Pip), War and 
Peace, Tunes Of Glory, Swiss Family 
Robinson, Ryan’s Daughter, The 
Wrong Box and others. He would be 
quite appropriate as Quatermass, 
though I’ve always admired Andrew 
Keir’s performance in Five Million 
Years To Earth and considered him the 
best of the lot. (The role has also been 
played by Brian Donlevy and Andre 
Morell). 


THE NOT TOO DISTANT FUTURE 


The story is set in 1984 or some not 
too distant future (sources vary). 
Professor Quatermass has been asked 
to come to London from his Scottish 
retreat to express his views on the 
mammoth U.S.—Russian “Hands In 
Space” project. On the trip to the 
studio, he notices just how far 


civilization has fallen. Everything is in. 


ruins, bodies litter the side of the 
roadways and vicious gangs roam the 
streets. 

One of those gangs besets the 
Professor and he is badly beaten before 
being rescued by Dr. Joseph Kapp and 
his dogs. Quatermass is treated by a 
doctor and rushed off to the studio. Af- 
ter the Russians and the Americans 
have joined together in space, a 
television commentator speaks to 
Quatermass, who was one of the 


pioneers of spaceflight, to get his reac- 
tions. Quatermass surprises everyone 
by his speech. 

“What we're being asked to celebrate 
is a wedding!” says Quatermass. “The 
symbolic wedding of a corrupt 
democracy to monstrous tyranny! 
Two super-powers, full of 
diseases—political diseases, social 
diseases, economic diseases—they’ve 


got them all—and their infections are 
too strong for us, the small countries! 
When we catch them we die! We're 
dying now! 

“And now they mock us with that 
thing! Well, their diseases are in that 
too. It can’t live! It'll come to nothing! 
Sooner than they think!” Quatermass 
rises to his feet, now that he has the 
camera’s attention, and announces his 
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real purpose, to implore the audience 
to help him to search for his lost grand- 
daughter who has run off and joined a 
growing youth movement called ‘The 
Planet People’. Unfortunately, his 
heavy though well-paced criticisms 
come back to haunt him when. the 
‘Hands in Space’ project suddenly 
blows up and people start suspecting 


that Quatermass had something to do. 


with it. 

To keep Quatermass safe, Joe Kapp 
and his wife Claire take him to their 
observatory in Gratton Halt. Like the 
good storyteller that he is, Kneale 
begins to bring the disparate threads of 
the narrative together. A large group 
of Planet People have started to march 
on Ringstone Round, a Stonehenge- 
like series of megaliths built by ancient 
druids on the open English coun- 
tryside. There, the Planet People 
believe, they will be mystically tran- 
sported to a more perfect planet for an 
era of peace and prosperity. The Planet 
People are a supremely anti-intellectual 
group who insist that everything sci- 
ence teaches must be unlearned. One of 
their slogans is “The Mad Are Sane!”. 
Incredibly enough, when they gather at 
Ringstone Round, a beam from outer 
space shoots down and the people 
disappear. Those on the fringes are 
either chopped in two or left behind. 

Kneale spends a good part of the 
story outlining the downfall of 


civilization. He postulates a group of 
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mercenary policeman, the “Pay Cops” 
and then depicts how such a group 
would react in a given situation—their 
strengths, weaknesses, pride, public 
reaction, etc. Each group in the 
fragmented society must manage to get 
by, and they each manage to do so dif- 
ferently. The problems are not just 
British, but global; however, the set- 
ting of the story remains the British 
Isles. 

Once again, an unknown alien 
menace is to blame. Just why these 
aliens are exerting a control over 
people and summoning them to par- 
ticular areas is never quite made clear. 
Perhaps the reasons are beyond human 
comprehension, but like a good science 
fiction writer, Kneale suggests plenty 
of interesting, possible solutions. He 
even works out why younger people 
would be more affected than the old. 
Quatermass must rely on a group of 
oldsters at the end to help solve his 
problem. Their frailty adds to the dif- 
ficulty of the task creating suspense 
because it is never certain they will 
succeed. 

Kneale also gives an implication of 
the seductive power of the Planet 
People’s form of mindlessness. While 
an alien power is helping them to win 
Over converts, Kneale shows how 
susceptible people can be to mass social 
movements and to the lure of 
relinquishing all responsibilities. 

Ringstone Round, Kneale speculates, 


was created because a similar event 
had taken place sometime in Earth’s 
past. The megaliths were created by 
primitive man as indicators of where 
danger spots are, the places where the 
alien laser beam hits. While the story 
lacks the profounder implications of 
Quatermass and the Pit with its ex- 
planation of man’s evolution, the 
creation of evil, mental telepathy and 
superstition, it is carefully constructed 
to wring the maximum potential from 
its ideas. 


PESSIMISM PERVADES 


The view Kneale presents here is 
much more pessimistic than in his 
other Quatermass stories. In Cinefan- 
tastique, he explained why: “In the fif- 
ties, when I was writing these things, it 
was a fairly optimistic time. But now 
look at today, we don’t have enough 
gas or food—panic in all directions. It’s 
not the same at all—New York collap- 
sing in  black-outs and_ Ireland 
dissolving in bombs. Present that scene 
back 15 years, the story of the world as 
it is now, and it would have been 
regarded as the wildest of fiction.” 


In the same issue, director Piers 
Haggard offered his own view of the 
story: “In a way, what this calamity 
means to Quatermass is that society is 
collapsing, and that he is going to die 
soon. Once again though, humanity 
needs him, and he is called back 
hopefully to save the day. Kneale’s 
script is a tremendous reassertion of 
the importance of people, ordinary 
people, and how necessary they are in 


fighting evil.” 

There is no question that this episode 
marks an end to the Quatermass saga. 
In many ways, it is a tribute to the 
sacrifices which must be made to keep 
the world safe for humanity. It is also a 
chilling parable on the dangers from it- 
self that humanity will have to con- 
front and deal with. At one point, a 
Russian scientist defects and lands in 
England to help Quatermass solve the 


problem of how to stop the aliens’ 
slaughter. A crew of dimwitted, anti- 
Soviet militia inspect the defector’s jet 
looking for potential weapons. The jet 
has been stripped of all but one—a self- 
destruct device which is set off by their 
foolish meddling. 

Kneale is particularly acute at 
examining modern neuroses and using 
them in his story. But just as he 


‘illuminates some of the darker corners 


of the human psyche, he does not 
forget the nobler aspects. In fact, he 
makes a thief named Jack one of the 
noblest characters in the story. Jack is a 
hard-working man who has_ what 
society had never given him—a pur- 
pose. His efforts keep a community of 
old people going under the direst of 
conditions and later prove invaluable 
to Quatermass’ crew. There are never 
any explicit commentaries on the 
causes that led Jack to a life of crime 
before civilization fell, but they 
become apparent in a careful reading 
or viewing of the story. 

It should be mentioned that while 
Quatermass has never been shown in 
the U.S., Nigel Kneale’s novelization 
(published by Arrow Books) has been 
imported and is available in a few 


‘specialty shops. It is well worth getting 


and will give you some idea of the 
quality of this fine production. Let's 
hope we'll be able to see it soon. 
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And the Green Knight 


English woodcut of the Knight addressing the court. 


Perhaps second only to the classic 
Morte D’Arthur of Malory is the 
classic poem called Sir Gawain And 
The Green Knight. Like the former 
book, the poem has been extremely 
popular through the years, and con- 
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tributed its own share to the legends of 
Arthur. The king himself appears only 
briefly (and none too prominently even 
then) in it, and the adventure basically 
centers about his nephew Gawain, 
who rides out on a very peculiar 


BY JOHN PEEL 


quest. 

The original poem is written in barely 
decipherable Middle English, and is 
known from only one surviving 
manuscript copy. The original was 
probably written about 1350-1400 AD, 
judging from the internal evidence of 
the poem, but the author is unknown. 
He was most likely from the Northern 
part of England, and_ probably 
aristocratic, since he knows castle life 
in detail. He was obviously very 
Christian, because the poem contains a 
very straight moral, and many 
religious comments, but he doesn’t 
have the respect and seriousness for the 
knightly myths. His knights are far bet- 
ter at feasting and joking than at 
fighting, and would prefer to rest at 
home than to fight dragons. (I love his 
throwaway line: “He knew adventures 
and won victories/That I hope to tell 
some different time”.) 

The poem is an accurate portrait of 
many of the details of the hunt, and life 
in the ancient castles, but the primary 
force that shines through the work is 
that it is pure and simple fun. All 
through it, there is feasting and 
laughter, even over the basic 
seriousness of the plot. It’s as if the 
author is sharing a jest with his 
readers, even if the plot is the possible 
death of Gawain. He simply can’t help 
enjoying himself, and almost seems to 
be saying to the reader “isn’t this all 
fun?” And it is fun, of the best kind. 
I'm not greatly fond of poetry, but this 
is exceptionally good. The story is 
never padded, but a wealth of descrip- 
tion paints all the scenes. I love it. 


Strange to the modern reader, the 
poem starts with the fall of Troy, and 
the voyage of Brutus to England (as in 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s History Of 
The Kings Of Britain—see Fantasy 
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Empire #8), but this sets the scene and 
allows the reader to feel the history of 
the poem. We then leap to Camelot, 
where Arthur is holding a Christmas 
feast for his knights. “His blood ran 
young, and his brain was restless”, the 


‘poet notes. Arthur wants a marvel to 


start his feast and gets far more than he 
bargains for. The door swings open, 
and in rides the Green Knight on his 
horse. He is huge, and long-haired, and 
stuns the court into silence. He is 
supernatural, and all of Arthur’s brave 
knights are scared to death of him. He 
challenges a knight to take one blow at 
him with his axe, and then agree to 
stand an equal blow in a year’s time. 
No one answers, and he chides them 
mockingly: “You sit there shaking—at 
words!” 

Gawain eventually takes the 
challenge, and lops off the Green 
Knight’s head in one blow. However, 
instead of killing the knight, the 
headless body (in a humorously 


ghoulish scene) picks up the rolling, ° 


bleeding head, and reminds Gawain to 
keep his promise before riding off.... 

“For men may be cheerful, mulling 
their wine, 

But a year runs fast, and always runs 
different.” 

At the end of the year, Gawain goes 
in search of the Knight and on Christ- 
mas Eve he arrives at a castle, where he 
is excellently feasted. His host tells 


Gawain that he knows where the. 


Green Knight dwells. There are three 
days ‘til the appointment, so he asks 
Gawain to stay at the castle until he 
needs meet the Green Knight. The host 
and Gawain laughingly agree to ex- 
change anything they can gain in the 
next three days—the host hunting and 
Gawain resting in the castle. 

The next day, the lady of the house 
attempts to seduce Gawain while her 
husband is out. Gawain resists, but 
agrees to one kiss. He exchanges this 
for the deer that the host has caught 
that night. The second day, the lady 
tries again, and gives Gawain two 
kisses, which he exchanges for a wild 
boar the host has caught. The host is 
amused, and tells Gawain: 

“Cast 
The die, drink while we can, and 
rejoice, 

For sorrow we can have whenever we 


seek it.” 

The third day she gives Gawain three 
kisses—and also a magic green belt, 
which she tells him is magic, and will 
enable him to survive any blow. When 
his host comes in with his fox’s tail, 
Gawain gives him the three kisses, but 
not the belt, which he hopes will save 
his life when he faces the Green Knight. 
He thus breaks his agreement in order 
to perhaps save his life—and nulls his 
knightly vows. His host takes the 
kisses with a laugh. 

“ ‘By Christ,’ said the lord, ‘getting 
these goods 

Must be merry hunting, if the price is 
right.’ 

The next day, Gawain sets off for his 
appointment with the Green Knight, 
wearing this belt of invulnerability. His 
guide warns him about the foe he is 
about to face: ‘Killing is as natural as 
air, to him!... If you go there, you're 
dead.” Nevertheless, Gawain cannot 
break his word to the Knight (though, 
he has already broken his word to his 
host), because of his knightly honor, 
and he finds the Green Knight in a 
cave, sharpening his axe... Gawain 
greets his adversary, and bows his 
head for the blow that comes.... 

“If he'd hurled it down as he swung it 
high 


Gawain would have been dead 


forever.” 


The poet knows something that 
Gawain doesn’t—that the belt is a 
fraud. Gawain hopes it will save him, 
but expects to die, and his bowing 
beneath the blade is an act of courage. 
The Knight swings, and just nicks 
Gawain’s neck. 

The Knight is none other than his 
host from the castle. The nick was 
payment for not surrendering the belt, 
but the Knight laughingly excuses him, 
seeing as he had hoped to use it to save 
his life. The Knight then explains that 
he has beenemade indestructible by the 
magic of Morgana le Fey, who had 
hoped to embarrass the knights of the 
round table, and to discomfit 
Guinevere, whom she hates. But the 
Knight has grown to respect Gawain, 
and laughs and rejoices over his 
bravery. 

Gawain returns to the court shamed 
by his generous host, and sorrowing 
over his broken word. But Arthur and 


his court deal frivolously with his pen- 
itence, and the poem ends with the 
feasting as it started. 


The moral is very clear: though 
Gawain keeps his word in large mat- 
ters, he breaks it in smaller ones. 
Though he withstands the seduction of 
his body, he gives way to the seduction 
of the spirit. But Gawain does repent of 
his sin, and tries to make amends, 
which is where the irony of the poem 
comes in—neither the Knight or Ar- 
thur’s knights are at all interested in 
this. Gawain is very serious about 
making amends, and tries to go about 
in sackcloth and ashes; but no one will 
accept this, and insists on forgetting it 
and just having fun, which upsets 
Gawain more than his failing has. The 
poet seems to be saying “Okay, be 
ashamed when you sin, but don’t try 
and drag your sorrow over it about 
with you like a saint.” In his day, 
many people would do precisely that. 
There was a strange band of monks 
called the flagellants, who used to whip 
and scourge one another as a sign of 
repentance, for example. The poet ob- 
viously dislikes this ostentatious 
display of penance, and gets his blow 
in against it. 

All in all, this is a delightful, witty 
and clever poem, and a sheer delight to 
both the general reader and the lover of 
Arthurian legends. Even if ‘you don’t 
like poetry, try this one. 
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FANTASY 


“Happy Landings For The Who 
Special.” The Whomobile was featured 
in the last Jon Pertwee season in 1974 
(see this issue’s season guide). Jon saw 


LIPPING 


motor show, and asked Farries if he 
could create a special car for him. Im- 
mediately, the designer began to sketch 
an idea out on a napkin, and Pertwee 


Eventually, it cost a lot more than he 
had anticipated, but he was very 
pleased with the end result. 


“M'Lords, Ladies & Gentlemen.” This 
was a short-lived series of speeches and 
fun by famous personalities. Cyril 
Smith (affectionately known as Big 
Cyril) was a Liberal MP noted for his 
wit and his bulk. The reference he 
makes is to the fact that the Young 
Liberals Club was rather notorious at 
this point for gay behavior. 


The small picture of Jon at the base of 
the page was taken when he was in his 
twenties, and is very reminiscent of a 


a car designed by Peter Farries at a commissioned the car on that basis. young Danny Kaye. 
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Nottingham Evening Post, September 23, 1977 
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THE Whomobile is back! The car, owned by former Dr. Who Jon Pertwee, 

was created by the Carlton firm of PCF Motors, and after four years 

delighting children and adults alike with its own special style it’s come home 

again for servicing. With the Whomobile are its builder, Peter Farries (in 
car, centre), with helpers Steve Porter (left) and Rodney Wilkinson. 
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DR WHODUNNIT, in gog- 
gles and black leathers, 
roars through the traffic to 
play the effeminate 
Madame Lucy in the West 
End musical, Irene. 


Back home in Barnes, West 
London, his lovely wife 
Ingeborg, has banned _ his 
hang-gliding and parachute- 
dropping plans. 

And worries herself sick that 
some day he will be eaten alive 
by sharks. 


Jon Pertwee, the toweringly tall 
actor with the shock of platinum 
hair, was bending over a tiny, pink- 
iced birthday cake, blowing out six 
candles, when we met in 
his dressing room. 


“Nearest we could get.’ 
he laughed. “ Really, I am 
58. I could be a grand- 
father but I’m not. 


“But I am the father of 
two teenagers, doing things 
they can’t do—like skin 
diving and shark fishing.” 

The blue jeans and bare 
feet of the man sitting 
opposite me were Pertwee, 
real-life buccaneer. 


The pencilled. twirly 
moustache and rouge were 
all part of the velvet- 
jacket-and-ruffles image of 
dress designer Madame 
Lucy, the stage role he 
sends up so successfully. 

Tonight, this man _ of 
many voices (Radio's The 
Navy Lark and Up The 


Have a 


affairs, 


then get 


married 


OE 


JON 


Pole) and many parts 

(notably  television’s Dr FERTWEE 
Who) emerges from. the 
foppish frills to be him- talks to 
self. 

As host of Thames Tele- LIZ 
vision’s popular crime- 


busting quiz series. Who- 
dunnit?, in which celebri- 
ties weigh up the clues and 
catch the criminals. 

As he enjoyed his birth- 
day bowl of strawberies 
and cream, the actor des- 
cribed his latest adven- 
tures in the Sevchelles. off 
the island of La Digue. 


Scared 
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“I was diving for sea 
shells, instead of treasure, 
this time and looking for 
lobsters in a cave. 


“Suddenly, I spotted a 
giant shark squatting there, 
as nedr as you are to me 
on that couch. 


“T came up. Fast. Gave 
the crew the biting sign 
with mv hand. and went 
down again. 

“One diver unexpectedly 
prodded the shark in the 
backside, and _ it shot 
straight at me. Scared silly 
--they do scare. Anyway, 
it didn’t attack me. 

“T always come up with 
a shark story.” he grinned, 
“and live to tell the tale” 
-—-much to Ingeborg’s 
relief. 


PROSSER 


Intrepid he may be in 
the deep. But there are 
times when Jon Pertwee 
has been rigid with fear. 

“J suffer from vertigo,” 
he said. “ Driving with my 
wife in Crete to the Valley 
of the Windmills — the 
Cretan; use these little 
windmills with sails to 
pump their water supply— 
I was struck with terror. 

“T was hugging the rock 
side as I drove up. Sud- 
denly, realising I'd be driv- 
ing on the edge of a 2,000{t 


drop on the way down, I 
stopped. 

“My wife egged me on; 
but I was moving like a 
snail. At the top I decided 
to get a bus down. 

“Seeing the state I was 
in, a man assured me that 
if I drove down the other 
side of the mountain I’d 
avoid the precipice! 

“TIT used to race motor 
cars, until I spotted a wheel 
adrift and flying towards 
me, When I realised it was 
mine, I panicked. 

“That convinced me I 
hadn’t the ice-cool courage 
to be a racing driver. So 
I turned to hydro-plane 
racing. 


Stunts 
VUVTTVUUDTEE AUT THHEE 
“Jumping out of heli- 
copters into moving speed- 
boats for fun or stunts 
never worried me. But 
you'll never catch me just 
falling. Absolutely not.” 


_ So it’s not surprising to 
discover that Jon Pertwee 
was a Wall of Death rider 
as a young man. 


‘“'That’s when I _ pushed 
off to join a circus, because 
of my unhappy childhood. 

“My mother left home, 
and we were brought up 
by a marvellous grandma 
until father (playwright 
Roland Pertwee) married 


again. Then I had the pro- © 


verbial wicked stepmother. 

“So my home  life—tI 
love children, collecting 
things, I'm a real jackdaw, 
typical Cancerian—is very 
dear to me.” 

Pertwee describes his 
first marriage to actress 


The Sun, July 17, 1977 


Jean Marsh, who played 
Rose in Upstairs, Down- 
stairs, as a ‘‘ disaster.” 

“Not because she was 16 
years younger. But I 
couldn’t settle down. 

“IT was _ inconsiderate. 
She was immature, wanted 
a career, but lacked con- 
fidence. And I was utterly 
intolerant. : She was a 
secondary person to me.” 

They were divorced in 
i960, the same year he 
married Ingéborg. 
German, and 18 years 
younger than Pertwee. 


“Inge has never accepted 
being in my shadow,” he 
said. 

“While the children 
(daughter Dariel is 16, and 
son, Sean, is 13) were 
growing up _ she started 
successfully writing novels. 

“T’d have curled up by 
now if I hadn’t had a 
fee wife to give my 
ife zest. It’s also exciting 
and flattering for an old 
man like me. 


Busy 
SELLE Um 
“No man should marry 
until he’s 35. He should go 
out and have as many 
affairs as possible, and get 
it out of his system. 


“A chap has no chance 
of a good marriage if he 
hasn’t sown his wild oats. 

“TIT enjoy the simple 
pleasures of life. Good 
food, good wine and a good 
lady. What better?” 

And no doubt browsing 
on a busy 1978 after he 
finishes in Irene on Dec- 
ember 17... 

Christmas at his Ibiza 
holiday home. 

A trip to the Trucial 
States on the Persian Gulf 
for cabaret and exploring. 

Another Whodunnit? 
series. 


Starring as the mobile 
scarecrow in Worzel Gum- 
midge on television. 

Shooting a film on big 
game fishing in and around 
the Seychelles. 


“T’ve also prepared a 
television programme on 
English pub life,” he said. 
“And a seary book for 
children about terrifying 
creatures from other 
planets, called Jon Per- 
twee’s: Book Of Monsters.” 


The book includes some 
shortly tales of poltergeists 
rom Pertwee's own child- 
hood “when I shot 
from my beq screaming 
like a Dervish because of 
this iridescent creature, 
like a green tree trunk, 
undulating from the bot- 
tom of my bed.” 

Dr WhodidIsay? 
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She is 


IT IS all happening 
in the antiques 
world now. The Fine 
Art and Antiques 
Fair has opened at 
Olympia and the 
Smart Grosvenor 
House show fair 
begins on Wednes- 
day. 

The 20th Antiquar- 
ian Book Fair also 
opens at the Europa 


Hotel in London to- 
morrow. 


Book lovers from all 
Over the world will 
be able to pore over 
25,000 volumes. 


There will be many 
fine bindings, manu- 
scripts, musical 
scores, maps, prints 
and autograph letters 
on sale from a few 
pounds to thousands. 


A feature of ‘the 
fair is a unique exhi- 
bition, largely drawn 
from one collection, 
entitled Mechanical 
Carriages in Print, 
1600-1850. 


It illustrates the 
early cousins of the 
modern car, with en- 
gravings, lithographs, 
aquatints, books, 
pamphlets and com- 
memorative items. 


And it brings to- 


gether such strange 
bedfellows as Hugo 


ANTIQUES AND AUCTIONS 


Fun of the fair 


JON PERTWEE : Peering at porcelain 


By RICHARD LAY 


Grotius, the poet who 
was a passenger on 
the maiden voyage of 
Stevin’s wind carriage 
in 1600, and Father 
Verbiest, who buiit a 
steam carriage for the 
Emperor of China in 
the 1680s. 

The Fine Art and 
Antiques Fair is now 
doing bustling busi- 


ness at the National 
Hall, Olympia, and is 
open until] June 17. 
With over half a 
million objects to see 
and buy, this busy fair 
is all fun and bustle. 
There are more than 
a hundred individual 
stands and some of 
the best known names 
in the trade are ex- 


hibiting. Wilfrid Bull, 
John Braund. Susan 
Becker, Ralph Bruce 
Moss and Paul Mason 
are all there. 


Among the _  out- 
standing exhibits is a 
Cromwellian oak re- 
fectory table, dated 
about 1650. It is 20ft. 
2in. long, 2ft. 8in. 
wide, weighs half a 
ton, and is priced 
£12,500 

There is also a fine 
Regency rosewood 
china cabinet, which 
was once in the White 
House, Washington. 
It is for -sale at 
£5,500 

The good-quality 
English and Con- 
tinental furniture, 
paintings, prints, 
glass, Oriental and 
English porcelain, 
clocks and silver, 
have been vetted by 
16 no.n - exhibiting 
experts. 

I usually decide not 
to spend at, fairs be- 
cause of the bustle. 
but every year I get 
caught up in the at- 
mosphere at Olympia 
and buy something. 

Though the foreign 
raiders from Belgium. 
Sweden, Germany and 
America are at the 
fair in force. there are 
plenty of opportuni- 
ties for British collec- 
tors with limited re- 
sources. 
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Daily Mail, Friday, July 28th, 1978 


M’LORDS 

LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN 

ITV, 10.30: Revealing 
the lighter side of our 
heaviest politicians, 


Cyril Smith weighs in 
with the sort of 
comedians’ patter that 
would grave Les 
Dawson’s act. 


Sparring with 


words : 
Jon Pertwee (ITV: 10.30) 


Daily Mail, Monday, June 12, 1978 


‘| would like to call you 
my dear friends, says 
Cyril ‘but Liberal MPs 
have learned this is not a 
wise form of address.’ 

Big Cyril is sparring 
with Nicholas Parsons, 
Jon Pertwee, Bill Grundy, 
and Ned Sherrin’ in 
tonight’s meeting of the 
vicious circle. 


““Lock-in”, April 1, 1978 


HODUNNIT? 


It’s time again for all you armchair detectives to don your 
deerstalkers and have your magnifying glasses at the ready for 
another chance to pit your wits against Thames Television’s 
Whodunnit? panel of supersleuths. The show, which begins at 
6.45 on Monday, is once again hosted by ‘Dr. Whodunnit?’ him- 
self, Jon Pertwee, and the two regular ’tecs are Patrick Mower (of 
Special Branch fame) and — no, honestly! — Liza Goddard. 

As you probably know, a panel of stars sits in the studio 
watching a murder mystery and they can then ask for bits of the 
murder to be played back. After this they can cross-examine the 
suspects. There’s also a panel.of amateur ‘Sherlocks’ who are 
plucked from the studio audience. But the biggest difficulty lies in 
sorting out the red herring! The clues fall thick and fast, but which 
are the real ones and which have been put there to send everyone 
off on a wild goose chase? 

Helping to solve the baffling crimes in this new series will be, 
amongst others, lovely New Avengers girl Joanna Lumley 
(though — alas! — according to producer Robert Reed, she won’t 
be given the chance to practise her famous high-kicking antics 
when sorting out the baddies! ), Bill Maynard, Alfred Marks, June 
Whitfield and Diana Coupland. 

Also making an appearance in one of the shows will be Kate 
O’Mara. She’s currently playing a Shakespearian role but will be 
making a flying visit to play the part of a lady pilot in a 
‘Whodunnit?’ murder mystery. Whether she’s a victim, suspect or 
murderer though, Thames TV weren’t letting on! 


‘. 
% . 
1a — 


Jon Pertwee presents 


a super- 


sleuth panel 


“Why Una’s Happy To Be Playing A 
Wooden Doll...” Una Stubbs first came 
to viewers attention playing in the 
early Cliff Richard movies like Sum- 
mer Holiday (1963) and Wonderful 
Life (1964). Her most famous TV role 


Death Us Do Part, the English in- 
spiration for All In The Family. 


was as Alf Garnet’s daughter in Till - 


Saturday March 3, 1979 


2 Evening Post Supplement 


Why Una's 
happy to 
be playing 
a wooden 
Goll. <; 


Una Stubbs was quite flattered to be 
told she was perfect for the- part of 
a wooden doll — and three years 
later she received a telephone call 
offering her the role. 

And you can see how she fares as 
Aunt Sally in “Worzel Gummidge’’, 
the new family series on ITV at 
5.30. 

“The first suggestion of the part came 
three years ago from Jon Pertwee, 
who plays Worzel,” explained Una. 

“We were in an Aladin pantomime 
together and I was playing the 
princess, who was a very doll-like 
character. Jon mentioned that he 
was trying to launch Worzel Gum- 
midge and he asked if I would be 
interested in playing Aunt Sally. 
She’s a fairground skittle who, like 
scarecrow Worzel, comes to life. 

“Then three years later he phoned me 
to ask if I was still interested in the’ 
part because Southern Television 
were going to make the series.”’ 

Sally appears in three of che seven 
episodes and Una says: “She’s a 
terrible snob, she’s really rotten to 
Worzel — not a nice person at all. 
It’s the first time that I have ever 
been complimented for wooden act- 
ing!” 
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The Sun, Saturday, November 11, 1978 


BY GUMMIDGE, IT’S 


WHO! 


AFTER four years, of space- 
travelling as Dr Who, Jon 
Pertwee was glad to get his 
feet back on the ground. 
And there can’t be anything 
much more down to earth than 
his next big television role. 
Pertwee is starring as a scarecrow 


~~ 


PER TWEE ag Guiles 


SS 
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Picture: 


By PHILIP PHILLIPS 


—the celebrateq and short-tempered 
Worzel Gummidge, who literally 
came to life in Barbara Euphan 
Todd’s books and on BEC radio back 
in the days of Children’s Hour. 


He's going to be centre of a South- 
ern Television series to be shown on 
the ITV network early next year. 


The seven-part. series 
is aimed primarily at 
children,. but with scripts 
by Keith Waterhouse and 
Willis Hall, the creators 
of Billy Liar, Southern 
can bank on a big adult 
following as well. 


Pertwee. 59, who 
passed the Who part on 
to Tom Baker four years 
ago, almost disappears 
behind some of the most 
grotesque make-up ever 
seen on television for his 
new role. 


Three different sets of 
make-up, in  fact—-be- 
cause the complications 
of the plot reouire him to 


ing heads. 
Skittie | 


There’s the basic scare- 
crow head, the “ hand- 
some” head and the 
“Jearning” head — a 
professorial affair featur- 
ing a goatee beard and 
rimless spectacles. 


Una Stubbs. who 
played Aif Garnett’s 
daughter in Till Death Us 
Do Part, will be in the 
new series as Gum- 
midge’s great friend, 
Aunt Sally—who is really 
a giant skittle. 

Jon Pertwee’s cousin 
Bill Pertwee, who played 
the air raid warden in 
Dad’s Army, is also in the 
cast. 


BRIAN MOODY 


have three different-look- ° 


UNA STUBBS 
Anyone for skittles ? 
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DIDIDILE 


BY JOHN PEEL 
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DOCTOR WHO FIFTEENTH SEASON GUIDE 


Changes were in the air once more for the show; producer 
Philip Hinchcliffe, who had built the show up until it had its 
largest viewing figures ever, had left, and into his place 
stepped newcomer Graham Williams. Robert Holmes, script 
editor since “Robot” (1974), decided to move on. His 
replacement was Anthony Read. 

Also the very first Doctor Who convention was held in a 
small church hall in a London suburb, organised by the Doc- 
tor Who Appreciation Society. It may have been small, but 
it was just a foretaste of what was to come. 

Tom Baker, at the height of his popularity, continued to 
play the Doctor in his usual style—only more so. Louise 
Jameson continued as Leela until the end of the season, 
when she left the show in a very silly way to return to the 
stage. 

This was a real problem season. The first planned story 
was to have been “The Witch Lords” by Terrance Dicks, but 
this was vetoed at a higher level because BBC were 
producing a prestigious version of Dracula. Having seen 
what the Doctor Who team had done to Frankenstein (“The 
Brain Of Morbius” (1976)), the BBC felt that their version of 
vampires would detract from the production of a serious 
Dracula. ‘The Witch Lords” was hastily written out and 
“The Horror Of Fang Rock” was a rushed replacement (and 
it shows). “The Witch Lords” did finally see production as 
“State Of Decay” (1980). 


Tom Baker, as is 


This was also the season that introduced K9. The little 
robot dog was either the best thing to happen to the show (if 
you were under seven) or the worst—a silly, simple gimmick 
with a sideline in jokes. The voice for K9 was provided by 
John Leeson, who has generally done comedy work since the 
part. The dog was designed originally just to appear in the 
second story, “The Invisible Enemy”, but Graham Williams 
liked the beastie, and he added it to the Tardis crew. It then 
had to be hastily written into the rest of the season, and so 
was left behind on several occasions when the scripts 
couldn’t be changed in time. An awful lot of problems were 
caused by the robot's control circuits interfering with the 
camera controls, and Tom Baker even tripped over K9 on 
screen in “The Sunmakers”. But he was judged to be 
popular, and kept on.... 

The biggest problem with K9 was that, given him, what 
could you do with a robot dog with a laser beam in his nose? 
The answer that most writers opted for was to use him at the 
beginning and end of the story as a joke and write him out of 
the story otherwise. The trouble was that K9 had to be 
smarter, faster and deadlier than the Doctor, and would 
otherwise have upstaged him; most companions could not 
match the Doctor in any field, but K9 should have been able 
to surpass him in all. Since this was obviously impossible to 
keep the show going, he had to be given limitations and 
many and silly sorts that left him useless (his batteries would 
disgrace Duracell, for example). 


The first Doctor Who convention had served to whet fans’ 
appetites for the new season. Though the venue was small, 
many people came along to see Jon Pertwee, Louise 
Jameson, a strangely shy Tom Baker, Terrance Dicks, 
Graham Williams and special effects man, Mat Irvine, talk 
about the past and future of the show. Mat Irvine showed 
slides of what looked to be a stunning story and turned out 
to be “The Invisible Enemy”. The convention was a terrific 
success, despite the miniature size of things. From there on, 
things grew bigger and better.... 

Despite the interest engendered in the new season, expec- 
tations were dashed. Season 15 proved to be the worst to 
date, with shoddy production values, poor stories and very 
obvious overacting from all involved. Part of the ex- 
planation can be found in an interview that Graham 
Williams and Tom Baker gave to Starburst magazine in 
1979. Williams commented: 

“The more difficult side of it from our point of view—the 
scripting side before we even start the season—is more dif- 
ficult. (?) Once you've got Tom in the show, you can really 
leave the part in his hands, given that we don't present him 
with too much of a load of garbage week after week. We try 
and help him in that way." —Starburst #19 


I still find it incredible that any producer could make such 
a comment; naturally there came from such a philosophy 
exactly what was dreaded: “too much of a load of garbage 
week after week”. Standards dropped; viewing figures 
dropped; the average age of viewers dropped. The show 
that had come of age in the time of Philip Hinchcliffe was 
rapidly deteriorating to childhood. 

Both Graham Williams and Anthony Read are very 
pleasant people to talk to, but they seemed to have difficulty 
coping with Doctor Who. Responsibility seemed to slip over 
to Tom Baker, who indulged in his love of silliness. It was 
hard for fans brought through the previous fourteen years to 
see in this disaster any resemblance to Doctor Who. 
Naturally, the fans were annoyed at the changes that were 
made; changes that seemed to them to be totally uncalled 
for. Williams responded angrily to these criticisms: 


“Some of the most uncaring criticism we've ever come in 
for, I think, has been at the hands of the fans themselves. 
The really biting criticisms, that I don’t think even the har- 
dest-nosed pros would stoop to—in the most patronising 
terms—is from the fans, usually aged between 18 and 20, 
who put pen to paper and are insufferably pompous and 
patronising about a particular episode." —Starburst #1 9 


Needless to say, I was one of those fans. The stories 
seemed to me to be so childish (rather than childlike) that | 
started my writing on Doctor Who as a critic of the most 
severe measure. From the high of the previous season we 
were plunged into a low so bad that only the seventeenth 
season could drop lower, and I was quite vociferous in my 
complaints. At the second Doctor Who convention in 1978, 
I spoke to Anthony Read, script-editor from the Fifteenth 
Season, mostly about the dreadful “Underworld”. I pointed 
out that it had terrible effects, a stupidly inconsistent plot 
and terrible acting. “It didn’t come out quite as well as we 
expected,” was Anthony Read's reply. Sigh.... 
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REGULAR CAST 

The Doctetice i 0G). eet. Tom Baker 
LW sacuhica Veced elas chs Louise Jameson 
ete OP 8 on ders thnigh bas John Leeson 


(From “Invisible Enemy”) 


NOTE: Paddy Kingsland is another member of the BBC 
Radiophonics team; he is better known for his electronic music, 
notably The Tomorrow People theme. Current producer John 
Nathan-Turner became associated with production in this season. 


REGULAR CREW 


PYOCUMCER i555... scsicohens Graham Williams 
Script Editor..Robert Holmes (to “The Sun 
Makers”) 

Anthony Read (from “Underworld”’) 
Incidental Music............ Dudley Simpson 
Main Title Design.............. Bernard Lodge 
Special Sound...Dick Mills (except “The 
Sun Makers”) 

Paddy Kingsland (‘The Sun Makers’) 
uction Unit Manager..John Nathan- 
Turner 


4F Horror Of Fang Roc 


By Terrance Dicks (4 episodes)({(September 
3rd-24th. 1977) 


CAST 

WR SN. tn Blk yl Sis John Abbott 
Ln ae ie Colin Douglas 
RE IP OR Ralph Watson 
Colonel James Skinsale........... Alan Rowe 
Lord Henry Palmerdale....... Sean Caffery 
Adelante 2. 2S Annette Woollett 
PRR ee i ae 2 A caeed aes Rio Fanning 
CREW 

Production Assistant....... Peter Grimwade 
EBD 5, bd ibe endectes one Jackie Hodgson 
Wider Bit ecte idk. ccpdec eva: Peter Pegrum 
Film Camerman................. John Wilkin 
POUNG Pa ca ir ice ds sla uh eved David Hughes 
Ldatvbinias ic caer hss 322. Bob Gell 
Costume Designer............ Joyce Hawkins 
Lester ahi. cee Paul Allen 
LIOR... ais. cgdecmaeees.. Paddy Russell 


1909: Fang Rock lighthouse, off the coast of Devon. 
Something from the stars splashes down in the sea, and 
mists start to creap in... The Tardis arrives, rather off- 
course for Brighton. Something electrocutes Ben, one of the 
keepers at the lighthouse, something that stalks the rock. 
The Doctor and Leela are suspected, but the Doctor is con- 
vinced that something from the “fireball” that Vince saw 
earlier is responsible; Reuben is unconvinced. Arguments 
are prevented by the arrival of a ship that smashes up on the 
rock in the fog. Three passengers and Harker, the Coxwain, 
survive. Palmerdale is a financier, Adelaide his secretary, 
and Skinsale his guest—a Member of Paliament who has 
given Palmerdale information that could net him a for- 
tune—if the financier can get off the rock and to London.... 
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Reuben is the next victim of the horror that is stalking the 
lighthouse. Vanishing with a scream, he later reappears and 
locks himself in his room... where he glows with an evil 
green hue. Skinsale wrecks the telegraph to prevent Palmer- 
dale from getting a message to London, and incidentally cut- 
ting off their only link with help. He needn't have worried, 
because the creature kills the financier in the darkness. Later 
Reuben kills Harker and disappears. The Doctor finds 
Reuben’s body, now hours old and he realises that “Reuben” 
is really an alien being with chameleon powers. 

Unfortunately, Vince still believes in Reuben, and ‘the 
disguised creature kills him. The Doctor discovers a 
signalling device hidden in the lighthouse, which he 
destroys, but as he does so, “Reuben” kills Adelaide. The 
Doctor confronts their enemy, who finally reveals himself in 
his true form—a pulsating blob of jelly called a Rutan. 
Rutans are the hereditary enemies of the Doctor's old foes, 
the Sontarans (from ‘The Time Warrior” (1973) and “The 
Sontaran Experiment” (1975)). Carrying on their eternal 
war, the Rutans want the Earth as a strategic spot for the 
next offensive (which will incidentally result in the destruc- 
tion of the Earth) and plan to start here when the humans 
are erradicated. 

The Doctor fends off the Rutan for the moment by firing a 
signal rocket into it (being a creature of cold, it cannot 
tolerate heat). The alien has told them that the Mother Ship 
is on its way down, so the Doctor rigs up a crude laser beam 
using the carbon-arc of the light-house, and a diamond from 
Palmerdale’s dead body. But Skinsale’s greed traps him with 
the body, and the Rutan kills him at the last, leaving only 
the Doctor and Leela. Leela slays the Rutan with a line-firing 
mortar blast, and the Doctor rigs a timer on the laser to 
destroy the Mother Craft as he and Leela flee. But she looks 
up, and is blinded by the glare. Recovering, she is led off in- 
to the Tardis, which fades away as the Doctor quotes lines 


from “The Ballad Of Flannen Rock” by Wilfred Owen... 
about none being left alive.... 


Hastily written to replace “The Witch Lords”, the story is 
hardly one of the better ones written for the show. It is 
badly padded, and Terrance Dicks was made to kill off all of 
the guests so that Graham Williams could have Tom Baker 
recite the poem at the end. This made several of the deaths 
seem totally pointless, naturally. 

The blinding of Leela at the end was an excuse to get her to 
drop the brown contact-lenses she had worn on the show 
since the previous season's “The Face of Evil.” Philip Hinch- 
cliffe had thought her normal blue eyes looked silly for a 
savage, but the contacts were very troublesome to Louise 
and Graham Williams opted to drop them as an “after-ef- 
fect” of blinding (7). 

A hasty script wasn’t the only problem faced by this story. 


Filmed second in the recording block (“The Invisible Enemy” 
was Originaly scheduled to start off the season, but this was 
rescheduled when the ending was reshot to allow K9 to go 
with the Doctor), it wasn’t possible to get studio space in 
London for the filming. The entire staff moved to the BBC 
studio in Birmingham, whose facilities were not up to 
producing a Doctor Who story. Asa result, this is one of the 
sloppiest shows ever made for the series. The backdrops 
look obvious, the optical effects are shaky, and the ship- 
wreck at the end of episode one is dreadful. It looks just like 
a model boat being smashed on a rock. 

The only good point about the story is the superb acting of 
the guests. Colin Douglas is amazing as Reuben/Rutan and 
John Abbott’s Vince is very convincing. Doctor Who 
regular Alan Rowe was most pleasing as Skinsale (he would 
return in “Full Circle” (1980)). 

In this story, Leela abandoned her leathers for a more 
practical costume of trousers and sweater. 
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4T) The Invisible Enemy 


by Bob Baker and Dave Martin (4 episodes) 
(October 1st-22nd, 1977) 


CAST 
oy EE eee ee PaO Brian Grellis 
ee dia cs fev idevavt essa vase aeawert Jay Neill 
NED ess stints text ayesens Edmund Pegge 
FOWINGN iss cacsceees Anthony Rowlands 
Supervisor Lowe........... Michael Sheard 
Nucletis. “VOICE... is60..ccccecsceee John Leeson 
Reception Nurse...............+06 Nell Curran 
Professor Marius........... Frederick Jaeger 
NRBO Scotian seein scp Elizabeth Norman 
Opthalmologist............... Jim McManus 
Creech Biisis vcvcdenesct Roderick Smith 
FRC ee soxsh ss svete Kenneth Waller 
ParGOUs. eos nea vines caaebrcieeeie’ Roy Herrick 
TI icc cs dade tacncdaceees ers Pat Gorman 
Pe ae is ac ticccanas bocce John Scott Martin 
CREW 
Production Assistant..Norman Stewart 
LigntIn Ge er erase Brian Clements 
OMIM 8 digi as nieohcoreds Michael McCarthy 
MISC RRC OEE aa oie di cscsoncgpadece? Ian Scoones 
Tony Harding 
Film Cameraman................05: Nick Allder 
PARKIN cs fia cstccs i voves Maureen Winslade 
Costume Designer.......... Raymond Hughes 
Diveetots GV Aahkadsve nk Derrick Goodwin 


An Earth shuttle is heading for a refueling station on Titan 
in the year 5,000 AD. The crew is effected by an electrical 
cloud they pass through in space, and on arriving on Titan, 
have feathery growths about their eyes. They kill all the 
base operatives except for Lowe, who triggers an emergency 
call before hiding out. In the Tardis, also floating near 
Titan, the Doctor and Leela are moving back to the original 
control room, which has been redecorated. The Doctor is 
“contacted” by the same force that captured the astronauts 
—but he carries Nulceus to the swarm within him. On 
Titan, the possessed astronauts prepare for his arrival. Leela 
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A scene from “The Invisible Enemy.” 


is too savage, and must be killed—and the Doctor is to be 
the instrument to do it. 

Howe is found by Leela, but he is infected as the last of the 
astronauts is killed in the ensuing gun-battle. The Doctor 
prevents himself from killing Leela by going into complete 
sensory withdrawal. Lowe and Leela must pilot the Tardis 
to the Bi-Al Foundation, a hospital in the asteroid belt. Here 
the Doctor is treated by Marius, with the aid of his 
diagnostic dog-robot, K9. Marius discovers that the virus is 
in the mind/brain interface, feeding off the Doctor’s mental 
energy. Sensing trouble, the Nucleus orders the swarm in 
space to attack another shuttle, which it crashes into the Bi- 
Al Foundation, sealing off the area with the Doctor in it. 
Lowe has recruited new “followers” by infecting staff, and a 
battle for the Doctor’s body is underway. K9 is armed and 
helps out. 


MELE TERROR piss 


K-9 makes his first appearance in the fifteenth season. 


The Doctor awakens long enough to learn about the 
technique of cloning then orders Marius to make clones of 
himself and Leela, which have a very limited lifespan as they 
are really cloned images (?). The clone-Doctor fetches the 
Relative Continuum Stabiliser from the Tardis (despite the 
wreckage sealing them off from it!). Both clones are then 
miniaturised and injected into the Doctor’s body where they 
will seek out the infection and look for an antidote. 

As the clones make their way to the interface, the swarm 
members storm the ward, and infect K9 (no, honestly...). 
He blasts down Leela, and Marius is taken over, too. Marius 
then clones Lowe, and injects him into the Doctor’s body to 
deal with the other clones. Lowe’s clone delays the Leela 
clone sufficiently that she “wears out” and vanishes. The 
Doctor’s clone meanwhile meets the Nucleus, which is 
growing within his mind. It aims to take over all of time and 
space, using the Doctor’s Tardis to infect all eras and 
planets. The Doctor’s clone drags Nucleus to the eye as he 
breaks up, and Marius takes the speck from the tear-duct. 
Placed under the Continuum Stabiliser, the Nucleus grows 
to about four feet tall—looking rather like (as one fan ex- 
pressed it) a pregnant prawn. 


The Doctor awakens, now cured, only to learn that 
Nucleus intends to take over the macro-world when it 
spawns—as soon as it can reach Titan, where breeding tanks 
were prepared for it by the dead astronauts. As Nucleus and 
Lowe and their force head for the shuttle bays," Leela rescues 
the Doctor and K9. Marius is captured by them, and the 
Doctor prepares an antidote for him from his own immune 
blood (though why not Leela’s—who is naturally immune— 
is not explained). 

Using the Tardis, the Doctor, Leela and K9 arrive on Titan 
for another gun-battle in which all the remaining possessed 
humans die. But Nucleus is spawning. The Doctor rigs up 
oxygen tanks to the breeding tank door, so that when the 
Nucleus emerges, it will create a spark; the escaping oxygen 
in the methane atmosphere of Titan will cause an explosion. 
This is exactly what happens shortly after the Tardis takes 
off, and Titan is blown to bits.... 

Returning to the Bi-Al Foundation, Marius declines to take 
K9 back. He will shortly be returning to Earth, and cannot 
take his pet with him. Instead, the Doctor and Leela end up 
with a new traveling companion. 
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On the positive side, this story contained many extremely 
impressive model shots, all done by Ian Scoones, one of the 
best effects men at the BBC. The work was all shot in Gerry 
Anderson’s Century 21 Studios, using the same model of the 
Moon as was used in Anderson's own series UFO. Tony 
Harding was designer of K9, hence his credit for this story. 

Having said that, there is nothing else good to say about 
this story. The plot, frankly, stunk. I still fail to see how 
leaking a couple of oxygen cylinders into the methane at- 
mosphere of Titan and setting a spark to it could destroy the 
entire moon; the mind/brain interface is nonsense; and the 
entire second episode is so obviously taken from Fantastic 
Voyage that I was amazed they didn’t use a convenient 
midget submarine for their trip. 

Acting was very mediocre, despite the presence of two 
Doctor Who regulars. Frederick Jaeger was Marius, having 
appeared previously in “The Savages” (1966) and “Planet Of 
Evil” (1975). Michael Sheard was the doomed Lowe; he had 
appeared in “Pyramids Of Mars” (1975). John Leeson 
doubled as the voice of K9 and Nucleus. 

There was a return to the old control room in this story, 
originally intended to lead off the season as “The Invisible 
Invader”. The previous season’s wooden control room had 
warped during the break in shooting between seasons, due 
to the wood used, and it was decided that reaction to the 
new room was too unfavorable to allow it to be rebuilt; in- 
stead a far smaller version of the original control room was 
constructed. The original ending for the story had K9 being 
left behind with Marius on the Bi-Al Foundation, but 
Graham Williams liked the robot dog, and had a rewritten 
ending filmed to take K9 along. At the point that this 
decision was made, filming was already too advanced on the 
second story, “The Horror Of Fang Rock”, to allow K9 to be 
added to it so the story order was switched to prevent con- 
fusion. The third story for the season was to have been 
“The Sun Makers”, in which K9 was given a small role, but 
this was replaced for production reasons with “Image Of 
The Fendahl” which had K9 written out. The decision to 
take K9 along was hardly noticable for the rest of the season 
until the final two stories where he imposed special 
problems of his own.... 


different kind of Alpo. 
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4X) Image Of The Fendahl 


by Chris Boucher (4 episodes) (October 
29th-November 19th, 1977) 


CAST 

Aatts Cie oso discdcceveh ties Edward Arthur 
Thea Ransome............ Wanda Ventham 
Maximillian Stael........... Scott Fredericks 
5 Sr eer Graham Simpson 
Doctor Fendelman.................. Denis Lill 
EE IE cc Pires syancenaesaies Edward Evans 
Diwviel MERWE... ....cccccccece Derek Martin 
Martha’ Tylér..:............. Daphne Heard 
fame PENNE iil ds Geoffrey Hinsliff 
CREW 

Production Assistant.............. Prue Seager 
ee See tek Hee Jim Purdie 
OMNES ie 5, shal dy nk adh oe Keun bak cis Alan Fogg 
Film Camerman............... Elmer Cossey 
FRpiD OCOPIIOE, oc. scisiccguesss Bill Meekums 
ViGIAE TEROCTS «0... ccensavesseess Colin Mapson 
PURI oc veciteccesSeumnunes tans Pauline Cox 
Costume Designer............. Amy Roberts 
Destignety.).40...67.. AN bi Anna_ Ridley 
LIP OCOON kx ceavncncuers George Spenton Foster 


The other Doctor threatens. 


Dr. Fendelman has established a small, select scientific 
group near the village of Fetchborough. Here he and Max 
Stael have built a Sonic Scanner, a machine that pierces the 
time barrier. In another part of the building, Colby and 
Thea are trying to investigate a 12 million year old human 
skull—a supposedly impossible item. When the Scanner is 
switched on, the skull glows and possesses the mind of 
Thea. The Scanner also effects the fabric of space/time, and 
interferes with the Tardis. The Doctor lands to discover the 
cause, knowing that this amount of energy released on the 
Earth could cause a terrible implosion. Something has killed 
a hiker in the woods, and Colby finds the body. Instead of 
the police, however, Fendleman calls in a security team. 
Mitchell, the team’s leader, gets instantly onto bad terms 
with Colby and Mrs. Tyler, the local “witch” who brings 
food for the Priory and the scientists. 

That night, the Doctor and Leela try to break into the 
Priory, but something attacks the Doctor. He breaks its 
hypnotic spell, and the creature attacks Mitchell instead. 
The Doctor breaks in as Thea collapses into Colby’s arms— 
and she glows golden, small, snake-like creatures writhing 
about her. The Doctor knows these—Fendahleen. Leela 
makes friends with Jack Tyler, the witch's son, and enemies 
with Ted Moss, another of the locals. Moss is also a witch, 
and Stael is the head of the local Coven—plotting events for 
himself. Stael kidnaps Thea, knowing her for “the Chosen 
One”. 

Mrs. Tyler is shocked by her findings—beings that hunger 
for souls are loose at the Priory. Leela heads for the Priory 
in time to save the Doctor from an attack by the skull which 
is stealing energy from the victims it kills to recreate the 
Fendahl—a creature that feeds on life itself. These are 
creatures that once lived on the fifth planet from Sol—what 
is now the asteroid belt—but the Time Lords have placed the 
original world in a Time Loop, and they cannot get into it. 
Stael grows bolder, and kidnaps both Colby and Fen- 
delman, tying them up in the cellar where he has prepared his 


“Almost certainly the best-scripted of 
the season, this had its own share of 
problems; mostly because it was 
seriously padded to make it last four 
episodes,” 
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rituals—including Thea tied to a five-pointed star. When 
Fendelman realises that the Doctor's crazy-sounding 
theories were right, and that the Fendahl have used them all, 
especially him (Fendahl-man), he tries to argue Stael out of 
his path, but is killed for it. 

As the Scanner is switched on, the Fendahl materialises, 
menacing the Doctor, Leela and the Tylers. But Mrs. Tyler 
has prepared her weapon—a shotgun with salt cartridges. 
The salt can kill the Fendahl, so the Doctor shoots the 
creature. Meanwhile, Thea is transformed into a glowing, 
golden figure, the Fendahl Core. She starts to change the 
oven members into Fendahleen, to their horror. The Doc- 
‘or rescues Colby from this fate, but it is too late for Stael, 
who is starting to change. The Doctor gives him a gun, and 
the villain shoots himself to prevent the transformation. 
With the two missing people, the necessary number for the 
Fendhaleen to start their killing spree is incomplete, so there 
is still time for the Doctor to save the day. 

Since the scanner is almost at the point of implosion, he 
has Colby operate it just long enough to reach critical before 
hurridly leaving the Priory. Armed with more salt, the Doc- 
tor and Leela manage to get the skull from the cellar and im- 
prison it in an armoured box. Now the Fendahl have no fur- 
ther energy to draw on. Just escaping from the Priory, they 
make it to safety as the whole building implodes, destroying 
the Core and the Fendahl. To dispose of the skull, the Doc- 
tor locates a star going supernova—even the skull cannot 
survive such energy—and dumps it. 


Almost certainly the best-scripted of the season, this had 
its own share of problems, mostly because it was seriously 
padded to make it last four episodes. (Episode three was 
almost totally redundant.) It’s source was the old witchcraft 
legends (hence the terms such as “fetch” that occur so often), 
and it draws on the same kind of magic/science overlap that 
distinguished Quatermass & The Pit and the earlier Doctor 
Who story “The Daemons” (1971). 

Leela was given a new costume for this story, a redesigned 
version of her leathers, but had to switch back to her old 
costume at the end. This was because the following story, 
“The Sun Makers”, was actually filmed first and in it Leela 
had her old costume. 

Like “Pyramids Of Mars” (1975), all location work for the 
Priory was filmed at the home of rock star Mick Jagger. All 
interiors (very realistic in this story) were filmed in studio, 
though. 

Effects and acting were superb in this tale. The Fendahl are 
suitably menacing, and convincingly animated, and Thea as 
the Core is very weird. On the acting side, Wanda Ventham 
made her return to Doctor Who as the doomed Thea; she 
had previously appeared in the story “The Faceless Ones” 
(1967). Her other roles included Colonel Virginia Lake on 
Gerry Anderson's UFO series. My own favorite actor in this 
story was Edward Arthur, who was very realisitic as the 
cynical Colby; now he would have made a good com- 
panion.... 
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Next issue we continue 
the guide for the fif- 
teenth season with the 
incomparable 


DR. WHO 
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's second sketchbook of the faces of Doc- 


Reprinted here, courtesy of the pen of Eric Stedman, are some 
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SUBSCRIBE TODAY 


ALLOW 8 TO 10 WEEKS FOR DELIVERY 


There is life beyond Star Trek and SFTV has it. 
Science fiction, fantasy and horror have been on 
television since the medium’s birth. Remember 
Commander Cody? How about Fireball XL-5, Flash 
Gordon, Twilight Zone, Outer Limits, Dark 
Shadows, Battlestar: Galactica and now V, Other- 
world and Tales from the Darkside? 

SFTV covers fantastic television of the past, 
present and far-flung future, offering series 
guides, exclusive news reports, insightful 
criticism and much more in one beautifully- 
produced, monthly package. Come trip through 
the Time Tunnel with us and discover some 
Amazing Stories, at the low subscription price of 6 
issues for $17.95 


| want to enter the world of SFTV. Enclosed find 
my check for $ 

for the items marked. 

Single issue prices $5.00 postpaid. 

OCOSFTV 1 

OOSFTV 2 

OOSFTV3 

(J)6 issue subscription for $17.95 
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* cash! (Please allow checks to clear our bank) 
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SEES SESS 


The sun never sets on the British Imagination and 
FANTASY EMPIRE keeps you aware of the very 
best movies and television coming out of the 
United Kingdom. Advance looks at upcoming 
projects from the BBC, ITV, Gerry Anderson and 
many others, plus guides to PBS, Nickelodeon and 
Arts. You won’t only get to read about these fine 
British productions, you’ll Know when you can see 
them as well! 

On the scene photoreports, one of a kind inter- 
views, career profiles, looks at the books that in- 
spire many of these wonderful shows - FANTASY 
EMPIRE is the only magazine in the world that so 
thoroughly covers the British scene. 

6 issues for $17.95 


Enroll me as a fan of Fantasy Empire. Enclosed is 
my check for $ 
for the items marked. 


LIFE 1 $10.00 L) FE 9 $6.00 
LIFE 2 $10.00 CIFE 10 $6.00 
LIFE 3 $10.00 CUFE 11 $5.00 
LIFE 4$10.00 LIFE 12 $5.00 
CFE 5 $10.00 LIFE 13 $5.00 
CFE 6 $6.00 LIFE 14 $5.00 
LIFE 7 $6.00 CUFE 15 $5.00 
(1) FE 8 $6.00 CIFE 16 $5.00 
16 issue subscription for$17.95 © FE17$5.00 
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